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Catholics and Social Reform 


LL good men recognize today that there is something 

sadly awry in the social and economic order. All 
agree, too, in the words of Leo XIII, that a remedy must 
be found, and speedily, for the evils which oppress man- 
kind. Reform is needed; but what is reform, and how is 
it to be accomplished? As the term will be defined by 
men according to their basic philosophies, the means which 
they will adopt may differ essentially. 

The goal of social reform is a world in which charity 
and justice are actually accepted as the supreme law of 
life. That Catholics support this reform wholeheartedly 
is clear from a thousand fields of activity in every part 
of this country. The economic depression of the last five 
years has renewed their powers, and spurred them to 
efforts not long since deemed impossible; yet even had 
the depression not come, the Catholic sense of the need 
for reform would have expressed itself in an outpouring 
of directed energy. In many of their efforts Catholics 
are at one with thinkers and workers outside the Church. 
In some fields, however, this sympathy is weak, and in 
others it is replaced, and necessarily, by opposition. This 
want of sympathy, and, of course, the opposition, are 
often misinterpreted, and the whole Catholic body is set 
down as a class neither knowing nor caring for the needs 
of society, but content to rely upon an anti-social attitude 
of self-sufficiency. 

That the misinterpretation is gravely erroneous will be 
conceded by all familiar with Catholic works for social 
reform and reconstruction. It may be attributed in part, 
no doubt, to well meant but indiscreet statements made 
by individual Catholics; but it is also due to the inability 
of non-Catholics to understand the Catholic position. Wil- 
frid Ward once expressed impatience with his close 
friend, Richard H. Hutton, editor of the old Spectator, 


“not for disagreeing with the Catholic view,” writes his 
daughter, Maisie Ward, “ but for failing to understand 
it.” Hutton was certainly no bigot. He was, in fact, a 
religious-minded man whose position on many points was 
that of the Catholic Church, yet with all his good will, 
there were certain statements of Catholic belief and prac- 
tice which he was utterly unable to grasp. But making 
allowance for all misunderstandings, whether arising from 
a certain unowned, perhaps even unsuspected, hostility to 
the Catholic Church, or from a constitutional inability to 
find any place for the body of Catholic social thought in a 
rational scheme of life, sharp differences must at times 
arise between Catholic and non-Catholic workers for re- 
form. These differences may, at least occasionally, be rec- 
onciled, but at all events they must be recognized, for they 
are based upon two different philosophies of life. 

They are not new, these differences of opitsion and p:rtn- 
ciple. They are sharply focused as often as the disciples 
of the two philosophies meet for conference. In her ab- 
sorbingly interesting volume, “ The Wilfrid Wards and 
the Transition,” Maisie Ward observes that the followers 
of the Oxford Movement were accused of caring noth- 
ing for the problems of poverty existing in so frightful 
a state in England at that time. It was even said that 
they “ were unmoved by the vile social conditions of the 
day.” Certainly we catch no glimpse of child labor, of 
the factory system, of the rise of an industrial capitalism 
that was to issue a generation later in slavery for the 
working classes, in the luminous pages of Newman, or in 
the activities of Hurrell Froude, Pusey, Keble, William 
George Ward, or of the Manning of that day. Yet, as 
Maisie Ward points out, they did attack those sore prob- 
lems, although not as their critics believe they should 
have met them. To the Oxford Movement, nothing was 
“ this-worldly ” to use von Hiigel’s phrase: 


Rich and poor had to be prepared for Heaven, and it was only 
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by the daily exercise of Christian principles by each individual 
that either Jerusalem could be built in England, or “that Jeru- 
salem which is above” be ultimately reached. Their method of 
changing the face of the earth was first to bring God’s breath 


upon it. . .. The steps for the individual were God—duty—self- 


denial. 
Here, then, we find the essential distinction between the 


two philosophies of social reform and reconstruction. One 
is ‘ this-worldly.” The other is, essentially and hence in 
all its principles and works, “ other-worldly.” The first 
is apt to conclude that all the evils which afflict the world 
can be cured by mass legislation. The second, as both 
Leo XIII and Pius XI insist, gives due weight to the 
value of legislation as an instrument of reform, but it 
can never forget that we must keep our eyes upon the 
City of Peace that is above if we wish to build a City 
of Peace in this world. 

ls that mere theorizing, an escape from grinding duty 
envisioned by some pious recluse? It cannot be that, for 
its stern gospel is duty and self-denial. When the world 
adopts this philosophy, we can compare its results with 
other methods. It has been tried, as Maisie Ward ob- 
serves, “and with some success—in early Christianity.” 
Our chief contribution to social reconstruction and re- 
form must be our adherence to a philosophy that is “ other- 
worldly.” 


“Poor Human Nature” 


IVE years ago in a city in Indiana, a young man broke 

into a shop by night, and carried away a small amount 

of merchandise. Let us call him John Doe. Shortly there- 

after, one Richard Roe was apprehended. Trial followed, 

and as the evidence seemed clear, Roe’s protests were 

set aside, in spite of his previous good reputation, and 
he was sentenced to ten years in the penitentiary. 

Meanwhile John Doe’s conscience would not let him 
rest. Six weeks ago, he went to the police, confessed his 
guilt, and informed them that for a crime of which he 
himself was guilty, Richard Roe had spent four long years 
in the penitentiary. The authorities admired John’s cour- 
age, but the law was the law, and John was brought up 
for sentence. 

At this point Roe intervened, “ Your Honor,” he said, 
“I'm here to ask leniency. Doe isn’t a bad fellow. He 
never committed a crime until he broke into that shop. 
He’s gone straight since. Can’t you let him off?” With 
that Roe sat down, and the judge put his papers aside and 
looked out of the window. 

“ Well, if you’re big enough to forgive,’ he said at 
last, ‘I'll try to be big along with you. Still, 1 can’t let 
Doe off altogether. Suppose I suspend sentence, and put 
him under parole to you?” Roe hesitated. “ Under or- 
dinary circumstances I’d be glad to oblige,” he replied. 
“ But you see, your Honor, I’m going away. I want to 
forget, and begin life all over again. Can’t you parole 
him to somebody else?” 

The point of this page from real life is not that the 
Court was able to follow Roe’s suggestion. It is, rather, 
that human nature is a pretty fine thing. It must be, 
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because Almighty God made it, but sometimes we for- 
get, and are apt to look on it as something inherently 
bad. “* Poor human nature” is not a phrase of God-like 
mercy. It is, more commonly, a phrase which we use to 
express our erroneous belief that any disorder can be 
looked for from a nature so corrupted. But that belief 
is rank heresy. This nature of ours was weakened by 
original sin, and in the individual, by actual sin, but it 
is not corrupt. That all the deeds of infidels are sinful, 
and that free will without the grace of God can do noth- 
ing but sin, are propositions long ago condemned by the 
Church. If we must speak of “ poor human nature,” let 
us know what we mean by the phrase. 


Free Speech! 


HE custom of calling names is firmly fixed in Ameri- 

can political life. Hardly less common is the usage 
of impugning motives. In Congressional debates hard 
names are flung about so frequently as to stir no sur- 
prise, but the rules, at least in the Senate, forbid the hon- 
orable members to attribute improper motives to any 
ambassador from a sovereign state. But neither of these 
customs has been found among members of the Cabinet, 
or among officials in high place in the Federal Govern- 
ment—until recently. 

Within the last two weeks, Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes told the country that Senator Long, of Louisiana, 
was afflicted with “halitosis of the intellect.” Senator 
Long's retort was that everyone knew that the Secretary 
was “the chinch bug of Chicago.” Fire from another 
quarter was directed on the Senator when former Ad- 
ministrator Johnson, about to address a convention of 
junk dealers in Chicago, stated that he would recommend 
the Senator as an object of interest to these speculators 
in cast-off objects. But the project failed very probably 
hecause, states Senator Long, the dealers knew that Gen- 
eral Johnson was “ the Oo-la-la of Oklahoma” which, in 
the vocabulary of the trade, seems to be an object so ex- 
ceedingly worthless that even a junk dealer will turn up 
a scornful nose at sight of it. 

More recently, the usually imperturbable Mr. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, poured a vial or two of vitriol 
on the New England textile manufacturers whom he re- 
gards as “‘ whiners.”” Mr. Richberg, right hand and per- 
haps right eye to the President, followed by scoring the 
eminently respectable authors of the critical study of 
the NRA issued by the Brookings Institution, as so many 
politicians who are trying to mislead Congress. Finally, 
Harry L. Hopkins, the Emergency Relief Administrator, 
after turning his Big Berthas in the direction of the 
Governors of Georgia and Ohio, unleashed a reserve bat- 
tery on critics in New York who, in his judgment, “are 
too damned dumb to appreciate the finer things of life.” 
These critics, incidentally, had failed to understand the 
value of rhythmic dancing and the teaching of “boon 
doggling,” as measures of relief. Should this logomachy 
assume larger proportions, respectable citizens will soon 
be thronging the local library to consult those highly 
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specialized dictionaries which contain the words deemed 
improper by the gentlemen of Oxford, and by other re- 
spectable lexicographers. 

In a ponderous editorial in which the New York Times 
views with alarm and points with dismay, these bombard- 
ments are interpreted to “ betray a sensitiveness to criti- 
cism such as few Administrations have shown in the past.” 
Perhaps that is taking this battle of words too seriously. 
Even a highly placed official must blow off steam now 
and then, or burst, and there is some assurance in know- 
ing that all of them are equipped with properly balanced 
safety valves. It is preferable, if the choice must be 
made, to lack good manners than to lack good sense, and 
after the excess steam engendered by criticism has blown 
off, these officials will probably settle down to their knit- 
ting in an entirely normal fashion. 

Generally, the man who talks is not the man who plots. 
History and Shakespeare bid us beware of lean, dour, 
silent men as the chiefest plotters against the liberties of 
the State. The official who uses his leisure hours in 
searching for opprobrious epithets applicable to his op- 
ponents may offend good taste, but he will have no time 
and, probably, no inclination, to undermine the Republic. 


Josephus Daniels, Ambassador from 
Mexico 


HEN Josephus Daniels arrived in New York on 

Easter Sunday the American people had its first 
chance to view him in his self-imposed task of defender 
of the Mexican revolutionary regime. According to him 
things are perfectly quiet down there; the religious situa- 
tion is at an impasse; no new Federal legislation has been 
passed with regard to religion in fifteen years; he has 
had no complaints from Americans about loss of free- 
dom; the Mexicans resent any outside interference in do- 
mestic affairs, and the Church question is one such; the 
anti-religious legislation dates from 1857, but “ was not 
seriously enforced until 1917”; the Government feels 
that the Church has no sympathy with the movement 
which “began in 1910 to improve the condition of the 
Indians and provide schools, etc., and is still going on,” 
and that it is active in politics; and that “the most sig- 
nificant thing in Mexico today is that the Indian has at 
last come into his own.” All in all, his interview was a 
pretty complete rehash of the propaganda carried by free 
mail and by radio into this country from Mexico’s Foreign 
Office, for which Mr. Daniels has come to make himself 
the spokesman. 

The ignorance and bias of all this is beyond belief. The 
“impasse ” of which he speaks is a progressive widening 
and deepening of the thrusts against religious liberty; as 
late as March 22 the parish priest of a town in Michoacan 
was ordered under penalty of a 500-peso fine to cease 
teaching Christian doctrine to his children in his church 
on Saturdays and Sundays, and such repressions are con- 
tinually going on. The legislation of 1857 was enforced 
violently up to 1876, and quietly thereafter under Diaz; 
in 1917 there was a new Coustitution; surely Mr. Daniels 
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has heard of that? Or hasn't he? As for no new Federal 
legislation in fifteen years, this is a flaming misstatement. 
The so-called Calles laws in 1926 and after are the very 
source of all the trouble at this time. True, that was be- 
fore Mr. Daniels’ time. But while he was there in De- 
cember did he hear of the amendment to Article 3 of 
the Federal Constitution by which all private schools were 
suppressed, and anti-religious doctrines enforced in public 
schools? Or did he hear of the Federal law of Febru- 
ary 12 forbidding in the mails all private letters contain- 
ing “ religious propaganda” and excluding this Review, 
among many others, from entering that country, because 
it upholds religion? . 

“ Several of the States,” says Mr. Daniels, “ have 
passed additional laws,” limiting the number of priests, 
“some outlawing the churches altogether.” All of the 
States have passed such laws, Mr. Daniels, and fourteen 
have outlawed religion. As for your not having re- 
ceived any complaint about Americans denied religious 
freedom, you do not need any. You know already that 
in fourteen States all Americans are denied religious free- 
dom. Is not that enough? Why wait for complaints? 

In his famous letter to Lord Aberdeen in 1851, the 
great Liberal, Gladstone, denounced the government of 
Ferdinand II of Naples as “ the negation of God erected 
into a system of government” and spoke of it as “an 
outrage upon religion, upon civilization, upon humanity, 
and upon decency.” It is a perfect description of Mexico's 
government today. But, alas! there is no Gladstone alive 
today. Instead we have in Mexico an Ambassador who 
has made himself the spokesman of a political clique in 
the country which is bent on crushing every liberty for 
which our own political system stands. Our old dilemma 
against Mr. Daniels stands: either he knows what he is 
saying, or he does not. If he does, he should go; if he 
does not, he is not fit to represent us abroad. 


Help Your Local Charities 


HE many appropriations made by Congress in the 

last eighteen months for various forms of local relief 
must not blind us to the necessity of keeping our local 
charity organizations intact. As Msgr. Keegan, Secretary 
of the Catholic Charities of New York, reminded us some 
weeks ago, this aid cannot be looked upon as permanent ; 
furthermore, there are many types of need and of actual 
(listress which it does not meet. 

At a meeting, preparatory to the charities appeal made 
annually in the Archdiocese of New York, Alfred E. 
Smith addressed himself to the same theme. “* No Gov- 
ernment, Federal, State or municipal,” said this recog- 
nized authority on government, “ is organized or equipped 
to fulfil the necessities of a large part of the field of social 
welfare work, except at a greatly increased cost, as com- 
pared with private organized charity.” This added cost 
will certainly make itself felt as a heavy burden, said Mr. 
Smith, unless we recognize that support of our Catholic 
charities is not only our duty, but an actual protection 
against an increased tax rate. 
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Certainly, the dangers pointed out by Msgr. Keegan 
and Mr. Smith are obvious enough to anyone who has 
engaged in the work of relieving the poor and the dis- 
tressed. The fundamental evil in the centralization of gov- 
ernment is that it tends to break down, and in some cases 
must break down as a condition of its existence, our sense 
of responsibility. Some degree of centralization, under- 
stood as a coordinating and directing power, is necessary. 
When carried too far, it actually destroys those local 
factors which it is supposed to coordinate and direct, and 
the result is bureaucracy and inefficiency. Whatever may 
be the beneficent results of centralization, properly under- 
stood, centralization is a curse when it necessitates, or 
even fosters, conditions which lead to local paralysis. 

It is very easy to overdo Federal aid for local needs. 
It is even easier for officials appointed by Washington to 
misunderstand the needs of the community which they 
administer. When this depression passes, it must not leave 
our local Catholic charities in a state of collapse. 





Note and Comment 








Lynching and 
Filibuster 

ITH dramatic suddenness the question of lynching 

has appeared upon the floor of the Senate, when 
the first skirmish took place over the Wagner-Costigan 
anti-lynching bill. The striking circumstance about the 
arguments used by the opponents of the bill is that they 
provide a very painful demonstration of its necessity. In- 
temperate and emotional language and appeals to popular 
prejudice and racial hatred, such as that of Senator Elli- 
son D. Smith, of South Carolina, who perorated upon the 
necessity of “ protecting the womanhood of the South from 
beasts,” confirm the worst fears of those who see in the 
future no more guarantee than in the past of any protec- 
tion of human rights where such emotionalism holds sway. 
Equally devoid of reassurance is the appeal to sectional 
feeling which the bill’s opponents indulged in. Such ap- 
peals belie the contention that the country as a whole can 
rest content that justice will be impartially applied in 
every part. Senator Costigan, in his brief reply, showed 
from actual fact, the baselessness of such appeals, since 
the present anti-lynching movement derived its impetus 
from the lynching of white men in California. That the 
threat of filibuster is resorted to as the ultimate weapon 
against the bill, adds a third element to the evidence which 
the previous appeals to unreason afford, that those who 
dislike the bill feel uneasy about arguing it upon its own 
merits. Despite the difficulties that it must meet with, 
supporters of the measure counted up to fifty-two “ sure” 
Senate votes if and when it should be put to the test. 


The Masons 
And Mexico 


WO facts of capital importance have just emerged 
to the surface in Washington, as reported to us by 
our correspondent there, Father Thorning. The first is 
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the cluse connection between the Masonic Temple of the 
Grand Orient in Mexico City and the House of the 
Temple, headquarters of the Supreme Council of the 
thirty-third degree Masons in the United States. On 
March 4, 1935, the Masonic Review, Simbolo, official 
organ of the Grand Lodge, “ Valle de Mexico,” published 
a bitter attack on the Borah Resolution and on April 15, 
1935, the Scottish Rite News Bureau in Washington not 
only reprinted the blast against Senator Borah but also 
tried to justify its own position by assailing Messrs. Levy 
and Lyons, members of the Board of Estimate of the 
City of New York. This combined appeal to bigotry, it 
was proudly announced, had been sent to “5,700 news- 
papers and Masonic publications.” In other words, the 
heretofore hidden opposition to the Borah Resolution has 
finally come out into the open and it is possible for our 
American fellow-citizens to recognize where the Scottish 
Rite Masons stand with reference to the American prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty. The “ March of 
Time,” a motion-picture feature sponsored by Time, 
shows with graphic imagery the fierceness of the strug- 
gle engendered by the religious policy of the Mexican 
Government. The lynching of the Socialist school teacher 
is a scene that will not soon be forgotten. It also reveals 
the truth that the Mexican people do not stand behind 
the Government in its persecutions. 


Mexico and 
Peace 


HAT the the war on morality and religion in Mexico 

is a major threat to world peace was recognized by 
the prominence given this topic on April 23 in the de- 
liberations in Washington, D. C., of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace. In a highly scholarly 
paper, amply documented but direct and straightforward 
in its presentation, the Rev. Dr. Francis Borgia Steck, 
O.F.M., Professor of Latin-American Affairs at the 
Catholic University, showed the complete hollowness of 
the attempt to belittle the work of the Church in Mexico 
during the colonial period and later, or to deny Spain’s 
cultural achievements in the New World. Another pre- 
tense was likewise demolished. In reply to an elaborate 
but ill-informed attempt made by one of the participants 
on the program to discourage, under the guise of zeal for 
the “ good-neighbor ” policy of the Administration, the 
protests now being made by leading members of the 
American Hierarchy, the Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, S.J., 
associate editor of Thought, brought indisputable prece- 
dents in international law and American foreign policy 
for investigation and protest where human rights are 
jeopardized in other lands. Father Thorning’s demon- 
stration of documentary evidence at hand as to the viola- 
tion of these rights in the case of American citizens in 
Mexico was heartily applauded by the distinguished au- 
dience of clergy, Religious, and laity present, as was the 
concluding appeal of the Rev. Louis C. Vaeth, of Balti- 
more, for prayers and action towards the fulfilment of 
those desires expressed by the Hierarchy in their col- 
lective letter of November, 1934. The Association does 
a valuable work in spreading this useful information on 
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this all-important matter at a time when misconceptions 
are rife and misleading notions are being sedulously cir- 
culated. 


Visitor 
From Iowa 

HE blasé leg men of the Big City’s newspapers got 

the shock of their lives last week when they inter- 
viewed Mr. Roy Gray, of Fort Madison, lowa. It was 
Mr. Gray’s first visit to New York, and the reporters 
were particularly interested in his reactions because it 
seems that back in 1927 a popular magazine had picked 
and publicized Mr. Gray as the Typical American. Chosen 
because of his average qualifications (Mr. Gray comes 
from an average community, lives on an average street, 
earns an average income, and possesses average intel- 
ligence), the visitor astonished the ink-stained wretches 
of the press by displaying a wholly unaverage reaction to 
the marvels of the metropolis. In fact, he proved much 
more blasé than the reporters. Nil admirari was his 
motto; he eyed his interviewers with a certain weariness. 
“ New York is a little bigger than Chicago,” he admitted 
unenthusiastically ; ““ but much as I expected it to be.” 
The aggrieved reporters mentioned Broadway, the spire 
of Al Smith’s building, Wall Street, the subways, the 
crowded shipping in the Bay, and other civic assets not 
unknown even in Iowa. Mr. Gray listened with a bored 
air. “ There is nothing in particular I especially want to 
see,” he remarked ; “ but that is a pretty good viaduct you 
have over the river. What river is it?’ The reporters 
explained that the George Washington Bridge spans the 
Hudson. Then the visitor, dismissing Manhattan with a 
gesture, chatted a bit more spiritedly about himself. It 
seems that the Typical American is fifty, helps Ma wash 
the dishes, reads the Saturday Evening Post, and likes to 
mow his lawn. He is a Rotarian, a Methodist, a Repub- 
lican who voted for Roosevelt. Right now, though, he is 
thinking of Hoover again. He can’t see where the New 
Deal has accomplished anything in particular. 


Losing Money 
On Stamps 
NSCRUPULOUS stamp dealers are yearly mulct- 
ing Catholic charitable and mission agencies out of 
thousands of dollars. We are informed that many of 
these dealers, knowing that people give their stamps for 
the missions to convents, schools, and mission units, com- 
pile lists of these places and ask them to sell direct, in- 
stead of sending them to mission stamp agencies which 
can get a better price for them. The mission stamp 
agency knows the honest dealers and the dishonest ones. 
It studies the catalogues, knows current prices, the varia- 
tions in common stamps, and all the thousand-and- 
one little technicalities which make all the difference be- 
tween a fair price and an unfair one. One community we 
have heard of thought it had an honest dealer, and sent 
him a trunkful of washed, high-value, out-of-issue 
stamps and got $15 for them. The dealer was duly grate- 
ful, and threw in a ten-dollar Mass stipend “ for his 
mother.” No wonder! Among the lot was a Round-the- 
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World Grat Zeppelin envelope which was worth far more 
than the whole amount received. In another case a dealer 
offered fifty cents to a dollar a pound for pre-cancels, 
commemoratives, and National Park issues to a com- 
munity, whose name had been “ suggested by a friend.” 
The catch was that this dealer would make from 2,000 to 
3,000 per cent profit on the deal. He might even make 
more, on a gamble, for, as all philatelists now know, there 
are likely to be rare varieties of printing in such a large 
number of stamps which would yield the dealer a for- 
tune. Sometimes these varieties can be seen only with a 
magnifying glass. The advice is good: send your stamps 
to a mission agency, if you wish to keep the profit for a 
good cause. 


Parade 
Of Events 


ARCHING oneand on, science brought forth new 

blessings. Harassed racketeers complained 
their bombs blew up only part of a building. An electric 
bomb is now offered to the trade which goes off at five 
separate spots and overcomes the difficulty. . . . At the 
American Chemical Society meeting a chemical was an- 
nounced which produces cancer in fifty-three days. Spe- 
cialists were sanguine they would soon be able to grow 
cancers in still faster time... . . A new, perfected stench 
bomb was promised mankind... . A scientist in the Middle 
West urged everybody to eat seaweed; one in the East 
suggested grass. .. . New evidence would seem to prove 
that the paramphibius once wandered around Pennsyl- 
vania. . . . Chemicals were discovered which cause a rat 
to nurse helpless young squabs. One injection, the rat 
looks for squabs; two, the rat nurses squabs. A rosier 
future for helpless young squabs was predicted. .. . . A 
Massachusetts cow showed signs of distress after eating 
nails, hairpins, a ring, dimes, nickels, quarters, a domino, 
poker chips, playing cards. . . . In Philadelphia gangsters 
were accused of associating with lawyers. . . . China's 
inability to keep pace with civilization was again exempli- 
fied. She staged mass marriages while the United States 
was staging mass divorces. . . . Ip Lenin’s honor, the 
Soviets reduced the price of potatoes. Human life was 
still much cheaper than potatoes, however. .. . The new 
Moscow subway was opened with worldwide fanfare. No 
subway ever received such publicity. It was built by a 
Jew. 
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American Rights in Mexico 


Josepu F. THornino, S.J., Px.D. 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


implication that our State Department is behind the 

denial, that no American rights are being violated in 
Mexico. In order to clarify the situation and to give the 
lie direct to this denial, it is only necessary to cite one case 
among many others where American personal, property, 
and religious rights have been violated with impunity. 

Early in November, 1934, a prominent citizen of Bos- 
ton, Mass., Daniel F. Ahern, received a summons to ap- 
pear as a Government witness at Laredo, Texas. Think- 
ing it would be a valuable experience for his nephew, 
Francis D. Ahern, a sophomore at Boston University, 
Daniel Ahern invited the youth to accompany him on the 
trip. After the court proceedings in Laredo Mr. Ahern 
decided to take a business trip to Mexico, D. F. 

Arriving at Mexico City, Saturday, November 17, Mr. 
Ahern and his nephew spent two days in sight-seeing and 
business calls. On Monday, November 19, the two 
Americans took dinner, returning to their hotel at nine 
o'clock. While the uncle remained in the lobby to send 
some telegrams, the nephew went out on the street for a 
short stroll. Shortly before eleven o’clock Daniel Ahern 
was informed that his nephew was at the police station. 
Somewhat alarmed, the uncle secured an interpreter and 
rushed to the police station. No information was avail- 
able there, although it was suggested that the boy might 
have been taken to a hospital. When Mr. Ahern and the 
interpreter arrived at the hospital, the nephew had not yet 
arrived. After a half hour an ambulance pulled up with 
Francis Ahern in a critical condition, due to a gun-shot 
wound. The bullet, evidently from a .45-caliber revolver, 
had entered the chest of the youth and penetrated his 
body. Although an operation was performed and a blood 
transfusion attempted, the victim died at 5.30 P. M., Tues- 
day, November 20. 

To the grief and amazement of Daniel Ahern it was 
impossible to get any definite, coherent information of the 
fatal shooting. It is best to let him give the story in his 
own words: 

“In my opinion my nephew came down to the hotel 
lobby looking for me while I was taking the telegrams to 
the Western Union office and not finding me there went 
out on the street looking for me and evidently somebody 
attacked and tried to rob him. In defending himself 
evidently a crowd gathered, among them several police 
officers and for some reason or another, one of these police 
officers shot and killed my nephew, an unarmed, bare- 
headed American boy.” 


1: has been asserted over and over again, with the 


Mr. Ahern goes on to relate his inability to get proper 
satisfaction either from the Mexican Government or from 
the United States Department of State. The latest report 
from the American Consul General in Mexico City admits 
the following: 





“ Mr. Ahern was shot in the back while running away 
from a group of policemen who were about to take him to 
the police station. I think it well, in the interests of jus- 
tice to Mr. Ahern, to interpolate here that he was not 
accused of any crime or offense of serious nature. 

‘“ There seems reason to believe that he was shot by one 
of the group of three policemen. It has not been estab- 
lished that there was anyone else present at the time who 
had in his possession a pistol, nor can any motive for kill- 
ing him on the part of any other bystanders, to whom he 
was a stranger, be imagined. 

“ Two of the policemen are under arrest. The Prose- 
cuting Attorney has charged one particular policeman, 
named Moran Falcon, with the crime. The basis for the 
charge is that he was the only one with a large-caliber 
pistol, .45, and in the opinion of some experts Ahern was 
killed by a large-caliber bullet. However, the defense 
have produced experts of their own, who allege that Ahern 
was not killed by a large-caliber bullet. 

“In view of conflicting testimonies, the Judge decided 
to take further time to investigate the case and it is still 
undecided. In the meantime, this office is watching the 
trial with interest and will report promptly the outcome.” 

Let it be noted that, whatever version of the murder be 
accepted, it is clear that Mexican custodians of the law 
were the only armed persons on the scene and that obvi- 
ously they have the detailed knowledge of the crime. 

Furthermore, this is merely one American case. There 
are many others in the files of the United States Embassy 
in Mexico City and in the records of the United States 
consular offices in Mexico. Indeed, there is ample evi- 
dence to justify an inquiry into the violation of American 
rights by Mexican officials in Mexico and in the United 
States. As a result of such an investigation in 1920 by 
the Fall committee of the United States Senate, two huge 
volumes were filled with explicit accounts of the manner 
in which American rights were flaunted by the bandit 
clique in the Republic of Mexico. There is reason for a 
similar “ full-dress ” investigation now. 

As regards the case of Francis Ahern, the question may 
properly arise: “ What will be done?” The answer, 
based on the record of the United States State Depart- 
ment for the past two years, is: “ Nothing has been ac- 
complished to secure redress for these wrongs and noth- 
ing will be accomplished.” That is why the editor of 
AMERICA in the issue of March 2 called for an investiga- 
tion of the American State Department with reference 
to its dealings with Mexico. 

In sharp contrast to this supineness of the American 
authorities is the serious, dignified protest of the French 
Government with regard to the seizure and closing of the 
French Christian Brothers School at San Borja, Mexico. 
The French Government has placed itself on record in 
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favor of the protection of legitimate French personal 
property, and religious rights. 

At the same time, the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty has taken diplomatic action with references to 
alleged violations of the religious rights of British sub- 
jects in Mexico. The question was raised in the British 
House of Commons by Dr. W. J. O’Donovan. The latter 
inquired whether the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs had received any report as to the facilities for public 
religious worship available for English subjects resident 
in or visiting Mexico; and, if no report had been received, 
would he make inquiries? 

Sir John Simon replied: “I have received no recent 
report on this subject, but I am addressing an inquiry to 
His Majesty’s Minister at Mexico City, and I will com- 
municate with my Hon. Friend when his report is avail- 
able.” 

As has been repeatedly stated in this Review and in the 
entire Christian press, there are fourteen States in Mexico 
where it is impossible for Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
to practise their religion. Divine worship in these four- 
teen States is simply non-existent, having been outlawed 
by official orders. The United States Department of State 
declares that it has received no complaints on this score. 
On the other hand, Congressman Hamilton Fish, Jr., re- 
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cently declared that he has in his possession affidavits from 
American citizens, among them a Jew, that they have been 
unable to practise their religion in Mexico. Even if the 
contention of the State Department were true, namely, 
that no complaints had actually been received from Amer- 
ican citizens, what reason is there why the consular and 
embassy officials of this Government should not institute 
inquiries similar to that freely and immediately promised 
by Sir John Simon to the British House of Commons? 

It must be perfectly clear to any fair-minded persuu 
what the result of such an inquiry would be. Above all, 
it would enable complaints on the part of American citi- 
zens to be received at Washington with a minimum of 
embarrassment and possible financial loss or bodily injury 
to those aggrieved individuals who are obliged for busi- 
ness reasons to remain in the Republic of Mexico. In 
short, is there a single valid reason why the State Depart- 
ment should not take the simple constructive step of in- 
forming itself and our fellow-citizens upon an issue that 
is at least equal in importance to those American commer- 
cial interests in Mexico which require special protection? 
The failure of the United States State Department to 
perform this duty is another example of the American 
intervention in Mexico from which many American Chris- 
tians, Jews, and liberals wish to be disassociated. 


A Crisis in Birth Control 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


propaganda the birth-control forces are beginning 

to look around and to estimate the results of 
their work. To judge from recent publications of theirs, 
it is quite safe to say that they are not altogether satisfied ; 
in fact, they are alarmed. They have spread the know]l- 
edge of birth control all right, they have opened 150 
clinics, and have captured nearly every outlet of publicity 
in the secular newspaper and magazine field. But whom 
have they convinced? And what are the results? 

In a “eugenics number ” of the Birth Control Review 
recently published, it is quite generally admitted that 
birth control is the most widely practised by the “ better 
classes,” which are consequently killing themselves off 
as a result. Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild asserts that it 
has been “ the most intelligent societies, classes, and indi- 
viduals” who have adopted it as a practice. Frederick 
Osborn finds that “ the effect of birth control has been 
to reduce the fertility of the prosperous groups more 
rapidly than that of the dependent or marginal groups.” 
Thus birth control, instead of being a “ eugenic ” enter- 


A FTER twenty or thirty years of indiscriminate 


prise, has been, from the point of view of these and 
similar writers, a dysgenic one. It has operated to de- 
crease the offspring of the “ better ” classes, and to leave 
that of the “ lower” classes to the natural rate of growth. 

Thus Albert Edward Wiggam declares that the bio- 
logical selection has been “ in the main so far unfavorable ” 
and concludes that if this proves to be the end result 


of birth control, “it seems well nigh certain that every 
society must periodically decline from lack of leaders, and 
come to an end from the biological disaster brought about 
largely by its own economic and political success.” (Let 
us leave aside for the moment the unsound social estimate 
involved in this, but register the opinion.) This is con- 
firmed by Dr. Osborn, who says: “ At present, the spread 
of birth control throughout any group results, with few 
exceptions, in a rate of reproduction below that required 
for their replacement in the succeeding generation.” Dr. 
Fairchild agrees, observing that “ since birth control was 
practised mainly by the more intelligent (sic) and for- 
tunate elements in society,” the result has been that the 
“socially inferior elements contributed much more than 
their share to the total population,” and he concludes with 
the striking statement that society has thus grown “ from 
the bottom rather than from the top.” 

Is it any wonder that Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, guest 
editor for this issue, tactfully reminds the birth controllers 
that their present task is “ careful research to determine 
how far birth control in general and the work of the 
birth-control clinics in particular is actually eugenic or 
the reverse’ ? The answer of the birth controllers them- 
selves, as represented by Drs. Fairchild, Osborn, and 
Wiggam, is clearly on the side of “ the reverse.” 

So what do they propose to do about it? Two things: 
spread birth control to the poor, and encourage child 
bearing among the rich. 
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Dr. Fairchild is brutally frank about it. He wants 
birth control “ pushed down and out into every element 
in society, so that the increase of the less socially desirable 
should be at least no greater, and if possible less, than 
that of the more capable.” On the other hand, Guy 
sirch reminds us that “ for many years certain eugenists 
have been trying to tell the intelligent and responsible 
classes of the population that they should have more 
children. This propaganda appears to have had little 
effect to date” (My italics). 

As a matter of fact they are faced with two insuperable 
difficulties. As regards the rich or the better off, there 
is the matter of motive. They did not adopt birth control 
in the first place from a motive of race improvement, but 
from selfishness. They had not the excuse of economic 
destitution, now being offered to the poor. They are the 
same ruling classes in the business and political fields 
that brought about our economic ruin by their own greed. 
It is naive to expect that they will suddenly reform 
their private outlook, now that they are suffering from 
the economic effects of their narrow selfishness. The 
decrease of offspring among them is one of the few 
things that can be safely predicted. The case of Cali- 
fornia, brought forward by Dr. Osborn, is typical. In 
1930 the women of child-bearing age in that State were 
all together having only enough children to replace sixty- 
eight per cent of their own number. Dr. Osborn opines 
that “ there are indications that other States will follow.” 
No wonder the birth controllers are alarmed; their own 
followers are disappearing rapidly. 

As for the poor, the difficulty is of another kind alto- 
gether. It is brought out in a publication of the Birth 
Control League before me. “ The birth-control informa- 
tion,” we are told, “and the birth-control supplies that 
are generally available are unreliable—those that are 
reliable are not generally available to the women who 
need them most, the very poor.” Over 300 firms are 
putting out these supplies, we are told; every drug-store 
counter holds leaflets about them, and sometimes the 
“literature” is actually wrapped up in packages sur- 
reptitiously and unwittingly carried home. (f these com- 
mercial drug-store products we are told that most of them 
are inferior, “many of them utterly worthless, a few 
positively dangerous.” How dangerous all chemical meth- 
ods are is known to physicians. No later than January 
19, 1935, the Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation quoted horrifying statistics from Dr. K. E. Fecht. 

On the other hand, “the” method which the Birth 
Control League considers “reliable and practical for 
women of the under-privileged class cannot be bought 
at drug stores, or learned from printed instructions.” It 
must accompany the services and careful instruction of 
a physician. About this method we are told in American 


Medicine that it is manufactured by a company formed 
at the urgent request of Mrs. Sanger by persons long iden- 
tified with her movement. The executive secretary of the 
tirth Control League became the company’s secretary, 
treasurer, and general manager. The League is very active 
in discouraging any other product except this one. 
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In view of the admitted danger of all the widely adver- 
tised commercial products, and the practical impossibility 
of more than one woman in thousands securing “ the” 
method (which has only the Birth Control League to 
recommend it) we can easily understand what is behind 
the double effort of the League to extend its clinics 
throughout the nation and to have the FERA officials 
send the needy on relief to them. In this latter effort 
they claim some success. One of their field agents found 
that ‘ Federal Relief Administrators were eager to give 
the families on their rolls the benefit of birth control, 
and several actually agreed to defray out of relief funds 
the cost of contraceptive advice and materials.” It is 
clear that if they are to depend on the slow growth of 
their clinics and on the relatively minute number treated 
at these clinics, it will be several hundred years before 
all the women in the country are fitted with the one 
method which they claim to be successful and safe. Hence 
the effort to speed up the process by using the forces 
of the Government to spread this birth-control method 
along with relief. It is an opportunity that may not 
come soon again. 

The result of all this will be, of course, that thousands 
of women will continue to use methods which the League 
itself condemns as unsafe and barbarous, and the inex- 
orable outcome will be the killing by abortion of unwanted 
babies. We are told even now that “a conservative 
estimate is one abortion to every four births,” or 500,000 
a year. In the March number of American Medicine, 
the Rev. Ignatius Cox, S.J., rightly concludes: “ It can 
he argued that contraceptives have promoted abortions 
rather than checked them.” Having created the mentality 
which abhors births, these people are responsible for the 
results. 

This is the dilemma which they are facing. But the 
solution they propose makes the case even worse. They 
have suddenly gong “ eugenic.” Cut down the “ undesir- 
able” offspring, raise the “ desirable.” Thus they are 
making the movement purely a class agitation. What is 
the “desirable,” the “upper” class? Their own, of 
course. They want the poor, the under-privileged, to 
practise birth control, and their own kind to increase 
their births. 

I have shown the hopelessness of this dual program. 
But it is also unethical, unscientific, and undemocratic. 
As a class movement, it is simply a blind effort to rescue 
their own class from the effects of the immoral industrial 
practices of low wages and financial exploitation which 
have enriched them in the past. Instead of paying decent 
wages, so that living conditions may be favorable for 
new children, they instinctively clamor for retention of 
our present industrial slavery by lowering the number 
of children among the wage-earning masses. 

But they appeal. away from ethics to science. Their 
literature is full of this appeal: Let us raise the level 
of the race by wise selection. But science itself repudiates 
them. From researches on twins by such men as Newman, 
Burks, Tallman, Hermann, and Hogben, it is concluded 
by Muller that “there is no scientific basis for the con- 
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clusion that the socially inferior classes, or technically 
less-advanced races, really have a genetically inferior 
equipment” (quoted in the New Republic, April 24, 
1935). In other words, the position of the parents in 
the social scale of wealth or education has nothing what- 
ever to do with the physical or mental inheritance of the 
children. (An environment for the children of destitution 
or disease is something else again.) Thus, having opened 
the door by propaganda to a self-confessed plague of 
harmful commercial birth-control products, they have 
sought refuge in a pseudo-scientific eugenic value for birth 
control, only to have science itself inform them they 
are all wrong. 

It may well, then, be asked: what place has all this 
business in a democracy? And the answer is, none. 
These propagandists are the same type of busybodies and 
meddlers who bring on such things as Prohibition and 
other “ reforming” nostrums. The whole secular press, 
and to a certain extent the public, have been fooled by 
them. But the noise they make is out of all proportion 
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to their actual strength. Only the politicians seem to 
be really “on” to them; witness the recent refusal of 
committees in both House and Senate in Washington to 
relax the laws which are keeping them in check. They 
have also tried to capture medicine; but the doctors, too, 
are not to be taken in; the American Medical Association 
consistently refuses to endorse them. Some religious 
groups, imagining themselves to be “ liberal” and fondly 
hoping thus to recapture their fading congregations, have 
allowed themselves to be deceived. It is strange that the 
lirth-controllers’ illiberal attitude has not been seen 
through by so-called liberals and reforming radicals who 
espouse the cause of the downtrodden and poor; it is 
transparent enough. It is merely a roundabout method 
to retain the privileges of the more fortunate classes. 

But “ you can’t fool all the people all the time.” When 
the time comes that the truth about the birth-control 
movement penetrates to the masses, it will be ignomini- 
ously thrown out bag and baggage to the scrap heap of 
discredited and forgotten causes. 


Re-enter the Rural Mind 


CHARLES Morrow WILSON 


FAMED economist was speaking to a business- 
A man’s club on the subject of farm buying power. 

He dwelt long upon the fact that the farm mind 
is hard to understand, especially hard for the townman of 
commerce or professions to understand. The audience 
agreed in sympathetic gravity. Present were 116 towns- 
men. Of these ninety-six were born and raised on farms. 

I thought this a rather typical American dilemma. Sons 
and daughters of a farming race, shareholders in a gov- 
ernment of agrarian origin, members of churches and 
cities which have risen very largely from agrarian roots, 
America is now realizing that it is much out of step with 
the deliberate saunter of rural life. 

During the past fifteen years, American farm realms 
have been targets for a colossal bombardment of non- 
rural doctrines. Tens of thousands of presses busied 
themselves grinding out exhortations that the farmer buy 
more and meet the bill with increased production of crops. 
Torrents of industrial expansiveness undertook to change 
the farmer from his bucolic stead as producer of crops to 
the prized show pen of blue-ribbon consumer. High- 
pressure salesmanship undertook to crowd the farm realms 
with every imaginable commercial concept, from light- 
ning rods to automatic pancake mixers mounted on castors. 
It was only with farm cooperation that the United States. 
with perhaps six per cent of the world’s population, man- 
aged for a time to consume fifty per cent of the world’s 
total of manufactured goods. 

Yet the agrarian goose, with propensities toward golden 
eggs, was expected to yield to the city not only its pro- 
ductive wealth, but also its youth. We glorified the Abe 
Lincoln tradition for leaving the farm to seek fame and 
fortune in the city. Accordingly, our Abe Lincolns went 


forth from the land in a never-ending caravan, enriching 
the blood streams of cities and city professions, while 
relentlessly shearing farm population, leaving the farm 
lands with an unreasonably high percentage of culls and 
an unreasonably low proportion of talented youth. 

Moreover, the common-school system has been inclined 
to neglect the vocational importance of farming. By and 
large, country schools grew to be minor editions of town 
schools rather than an indigenous organ of the farming 
communities which they were endowed to serve. Yet 
schools have left their mark upon agriculture to the ex- 
tent that the farm mind of today is passably literate—with 
a few regional exceptions. 

Manifold so-called farmer's unions, leagues, and as- 
sociations, for the most part organized and directed by 
professional politicians or politically backed organizers, 
have added denseness to the far-penetrating smoke screen 
that has so long obscured the real rural mind. In the 
main, these organizations have avoided real farm opinion, 
partly because their specific goals were other than the 
voicing of bona-fide agrarian sentiment; partly because 
astonishingly few of the organizers have themselves been 
farmers. The productive technique of the swivel chair 
is vastly different from that of the turning plow. The 
great majority of farm party leaders have fallen and con- 
tinue to fall under the merged cataloguing of part-time 
lobbyists and venders of ulterior propaganda. 

But the farm mind seems to have survived these years 
of ulterior goadings and exploitations. Today the rural 
mind re-enters the national scene with clarity and em- 
phasis, as the nation at large executes a right-about-face 
in its popular estimate of farms and farming. The Fed- 
eral Government launches ambitious programs of planned 
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agriculture in direct course of idealistic strivings for social 
justice in the form of acceptable living standards for all, 
rather than vast wealth for a petted few. And practically 
any Chamber of Commerce secretary will again tell us 
that it is the farm dollar that eventually turns the wheels 
of commerce, and almost any business-school sophomore 
will echo this truism. 

The fact that a tangible girth of agrarian opinion can 
survive through the greatest of all bootstrap-lifting mara- 
thons, through a decade of dissipated opinion, colliding 
motives, demonstrates a noble vitality. Personally, I see 
the re-appearing rural mind as a gyroscope and steering 
mechanism that promises to endure, even after our knights 
of high finance, watered stocks, and polished conference 
tables have gone forth in search of likelier pickings— 
in South America, the U. S. S. R., or perhaps in a well- 
greased and well-serviced Elysium. 

We are well into a new landward era. Just as the 
city drifter looks to the land as a saving refuge, so does 
the American public at large look forward with a new 
eagerness to know and to understand. As an industry, 
agriculture is still faced with desperately grave problems. 
But as a way of living, agriculture can be restored to a 
place of solvency and dignity. 

And today the rural mind, cogitative, fatalistic, some- 
times even to bitterness, begins to retake its earlier place 
as the dominant American mind—dominant not through 
wealth, but through vastness of numbers, capabilities for 
yielding tangible subsistence, and placement of population. 

The reappearance is heartening. It again presents the 
farmer as a social and economic entity. It returns the age- 
tested belief that productive land must be a homestead 
and a workshop—not an investment bank or an arena 
for high-handed speculation. It presents a renewed and 
mighty resource in equilibrium. The exclamatory uncer- 
tainties of first pioneering have abated, now that actual 
frontiers have passed westward to tumble into the Pacific. 
The “ habitual anarchy ” of increased production of crops 
is dying an altogether bucolic death. 

The farm mind of today meets a great positive test 
through its practical willingness to accept self-subsistence 
as a first goal. It offers a great negative test, proving 
that the city viewpoint cannot be transferred bodily to 
the land with results that are satisfactory, either to farm 
living or to city living. 

The era that separated the Armistice from the col- 
lapse of Wall Street was very definitely urban—an age 
of city dominance and increase, of city thought, of city 
commerce and professional life. It was an era of dazzling 
changes, wherein towns and cities, traditional headquarters 
of change—changing industries, jobs, apartments, wives, 
values and motives—have emphatically proven that change, 
progress, security, and contentment are not identical with, 
and produceable by, the mere fact of change. 

About one-fourth of our people live on farms. Another 
fourth live in very small towns or villages that are pri- 
marily clearing centers for farms. During the uproar of 
the ‘twenties, city-minded helmsmanship gave sorry 
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enough guidance to this great rural America. Although 
urban America proved that it could make more noise than 
rural America, it did not prove that it could replace the 
rural mind, or coordinate urban and rural values and 
interests. 

During almost all the prosperous-on-paper ‘twenties, 
the farm barometer was distinctly cloudy. Crop prices 
limped painfully behind the front of commodity prices. 
Acreages increased, exports waned, farm-mortgage debts 
climbed from five to ten billion dollars as farm income 
descended by inverse ratio. 

In 1928, the index of recreations (expenditures for 
travel, reading, play, theatrical and motion-picture enter- 
tainment, etc., and long accepted as one of the surest 
gauges of prosperity) shows that whereas the city laborer 
was spending around fifteen per cent of his income for 
recreation, farmers, even in the intensely fertile corn 
belt, were spending less than five per cent. 

Urban philosophies of profits were out of step with 
rural necessity for subsistence. Urban increase in indus- 
trial production and sales turnover could balance itself 
only through unlimited and frenzied expansion of tilled 
acreage. Yet the proven history of American agriculture 
could only repeat that farming is first of all a way of liv- 
ing, rather than a means toward competitive profits; that 
from the first start of pioneering, American agriculture 
has rested primarily upon a foundation of self-subsistence 
—at least until urbanization and the might of great in- 
dustries succeeded in building vast food markets, and in 
shaping stern boundaries between town and country. 

From a rural vantage the city-minded ‘twenties were 
out of step with farming. From an urban vantage farm- 
ing was out of step with them. In any case the cadence 
and rhythm of distribution were disrupted, and the city 
mind proved that it could neither replace nor obliterate 
the country mind. 

But now, as the great fog shows signs of slowly lifting, 
we see that the rural mind stays on, invincible as the 
farming trade and the crop-giving combination of rain 
and earth and sunlight. 

From a standpoint of environment and lineage, this 
rural mind is long tested, and American to the fullest 
ccnnotation of the word. 

It is essentially a reflective mind. The labor and hurry 
of the farming year usually ends with the actual crop- 
making season. The rest of the year offers much idle 
time, rarest of modern-day luxuries. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that the country man spends all his idle 
hours at reflection and meditation, but it does follow that 
the resource of leisure time, together with the staple, 
distinctive pattern of the farm life, allows the rural mind 
an indigenous sway of opinion. It also follows that the 
new reality of crop limitation, accepted by the great major- 
ity of American farmers, even in a lean year, promises 
an increased allowance of idle time for the rural spaces. 
Therefore we may predict that the farm mind will become 
still more gaugeable of opinion, less synthetic and more 
real during the months that are shortly to come. 
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For the farm mind keeps its steadfast realism. It has 
not lost the weave of its original pattern. It knows its 
own life with a powerful and direct intimacy. Its primary 
interests stay tethered to the begetting processes of earth 
and animals, of seeding and growth, harvest and death. 
These precepts are definitely beyond the platitudes of high 
finance or the charging contradictions of city life. 

Now that vast wealth is beyond the scope of agricul- 
tural probability, the farm mind is subjected to no com- 
pelling reason for “ faking” a viewpoint or an aim. Its 
breadth of interests and aptitudes are vastly broadened 
by demands that must be met in making a living from 
land during hard times. 

The great majority of farmers must be citizens of 
many skills and avocations—tillers, home craftsmen, 
carpenters, mechanics, butchers, woodcutters, veterinari- 
ans and marketers, all in one. As crops progress they 
must make numerous changes of skills and tools. 

So the rural mind re-enters the national scene with 
enduring breadth and new pertinency as the essential 
profession of agriculture wakens to new solvency and 
stability ; as a fantastic era of predatory greed yields stub- 
bornly to a realistic acceptance of the age-old grail of 
social justice. Therefore the rural mind re-shapes itself 
to time-tested pattern, a reawakened national voice. 


Education of a Reactionary 


Vicror LuHrRs 


HEN I graduated from high school some years 

ago, I flattered myself by considering me the very 
acme of liberal enlightenment and tolerance. I thought 
as a Catholic I might battle shoulder to shoulder with Jew, 
liberal Protestant, liberal in general, and even to a certain 
extent with the atheist, against the common foes of 
bigotry, Klanism, and bluenosedness. Since then, how- 
ever, not having the advantages of a college education 
where I could have learned the blessings of Marxism, | 
have slowly but surely been disillusioned until I have 
become a rock-ribbed reactionary. I have noticed that 
while the Jew, liberal, and such are always willing to let 
the Catholic join them in their battles, the latter can go 
whistle if he expects even moral support from them in 
his battle to free his co-religionist in Mexico, Russia, or 
even in Germany. 

I had some odd ideas around the time I received my 
high-school diploma. I used to think that any person who 
would snoop into another’s morals and then gossip must 
needs be an elderly Methodist lady, most likely a maiden 
living in a one-horse town. Walter Winchell and his 
thoroughly modern readers taught me otherwise. Sophis- 
ticates, far too enlightened to be Methodists or anything 
else that believed in God, whisper that Dorothy is quite 
“ fast,” that John goes around with Harry’s wife while 
Harry runs around with Phyllis, and Kay, horror of 
horrors, actually lives a pure life! Give me that Methodist 
lady! She may destroy characters but at least she means 
well. Those worthless snobs merely destroy characters. 
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| used to read “fair-minded” liberal publications. From 
them I learned that Socialists and Communists really are 
very enlightened and that if we do not happen to agree 
with them, we must respect their views and allow them 
to riot in peace. On the other hand, “church groups” 
that object to divorce marts, birth control, and steriliza- 
tion are bigoted, ignorant, medieval, bluenosed, reaction- 
ary, and hypocritical; deserving no respect whatsoever 
from advanced, enlightened, fearless, fair-minded liberals. 
If a Socialist is arrested in Austria, protest! If a priest 
is imprisoned in the precious Soviet Union, talk about 
Moscow’s new subway instead. Alas, it is difficult to be 
both modern liberal and Catholic! 

By the time Hitler crashed into power in Germany, I 
had long ceased trying to be liberal. | now declared me 
to be a conservative. Yet during the Nazi’s early days 
of power, horrified by reports of their anti-Semitic atroci- 
ties, | made what I might call my last stand (such as it 
was) on the side of liberalism. 

Now the Jews and liberals were feeling the sting of 
persecution. Newspapers and periodicals, both secular and 
Catholic, were filled with the horrors of Hitlerism, and 
strongly attacked the Nazis editorially. Many anti-Nazi 
meetings were held, and long before Hitler could be 
definitely classified as anti-Catholic, Catholics were prom- 
inent participators in these demonstrations. Surely with 
this outburst against bigotry in Germany, suffering Catho- 
lics in Mexico, Spain, and Russia would at last be heard. 

Yet day after day passed. Thrusts at Hitler were in- 
tensified—but what about Mexico, Spain, and the land 
once called Holy Russia? Finally Spain did manage to 
bring down the ire of the secular press. The Spaniards 
voted the Socialists out and in their place put conserva- 
tives pledged to repeal the vicious anti-clerical laws of 
the former. Poor Spain, like Germany, had taken a 
“backward step.” As for Mexico and Russia—silence! 

When, however, Hitler began to suppress the Catholics, 
certain non-Catholic groups suddenly became quite in- 
dignant. The New York Times, which had rarely printed 
a two-inch non-committal column on religious persecutions 
in Mexico and had pro-Communist Walter Duranty re- 
porting on Russia, began to print the name of every priest 
arrested in Germany. Mr. Untermeyer exhibited a re- 
markabie interest in persecuted Catholics—in Germany 
only—while Catholics were actually given equal hearing 
with Socialists in the mock trial of “Hitler vs. Civiliza- 
tion.” All that this tended to do for Catholics was to 
convey the false impression that they are being treated 
infinitely worse in Germany than in Mexico or Russia. 
Catholics of Germany may have some (not all) liberal 
support while they are being persecuted by the present 
regime of that nation. Elsewhere—let them bleed! 

One thing noticeable in Germany is that while the 
forces of reaction,” courageous Lutherans, some Junk- 
ers, and Catholics led by Munich’s heroic Cardinal, are 
the only groups that have had the pluck to fight Hitler 
in his stronghold, the Socialists, Communists, and “ fear- 


less” liberals who, although powerful numerically, with 
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few exceptions collapsed like so many houses of cards 
before the onrush of the swastika. Yet it is the latter 
group who enjoy, with the Jews, the bulk of worldwide 
sympathy. 

During the many recent turmoils in various European 
nations, certain statesmen of different countries stood out 
in a manner deserving of respect. Two of these men, Gil 
Robles in Spain and Dollfuss in Austria (may God rest 
the little man’s great soul!), were noted for being devout 
Catholics. Among their ideals was a freedom of religion 
that would include their own Church, so significantly left 
out of the Marxist idea on religious freedom. Yet what 
are these men to our broadminded liberals? They are 
* clerical reactionaries’ with “ Fascist” tendencies, who 
since they oppose Socialists and Communists are almost 
as bad as Der Fuhrer himself. 

Dollfuss in particular was viciously attacked by the 
New York press. Much publicity was given to the fact 
that in defeating the Socialist uprising, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment troops severely damaged the Socialist workers’ 
houses, but little or nothing was said that the “ pro-clerical 
Fascist reactionaries” also restored them. So-called 
“ conservative” papers like the Herald Tribune attacked 
the plucky little Chancelor with as much gusto as the 
Nation. It is notable that capitalistic newspapers in New 
York can take a mighty broad Socialism in 
Austria or Spain or anywhere else that is tar enough 
away not to threaten their pocketbooks. Yet the fact 
remains that Dollfuss did more to check the spread of 
Naziism than all the editorials in the Herald Tribune, 
liberalism in the 


view of 


propaganda in the Jimes, or cheap 
Horld-Telegram or Post put together. 

If I ever become famous enough to deserve a biography, 
let my biographer put down the date that Bernard S. 
Deutsch visited Mexico as the date that I became a hope- 
less reactionary. Mr. Deutsch belongs to that extreme 
anti-Nazi group that wants Christians as well as Jews 
to boycott anything German. He could not go to Europe 
on his vacation so he went to “advanced” Mexico in- 
stead. I abhore race hatred and would resent being called 
Nazi, but when and if time and finances permit, I intend 
to visit Germany and bask in the legend-haunted charm 
of that exquisite monument to medieval barbarism called 
the Rhine. If a Jewish friend should demand of me why 
I went to Germany, I would reply that while | am no 
more bigoted than Mr. Deutsch, the nations on this hem- 
isphere were a little too “ advanced” for my tastes, so | 
went to a country that was “ going backward.” 

This article does not mean to undo any attacks the 
Jews have made on Hitler. Der Fuhrer is an uncom- 
promising enemy of the Jewish people and I never would 
hegrudge them the right to fight back (though I do not 
approve of all their methods of fighting). However, if 
the Jews expect Catholic support and are unwilling to 
join the Catholics in their fight against Marxist tyranny 
in Mexico or Russia, then at least their leaders, Mr. 
Deutsch and Rabbi Wise in particular, might show enough 
tact to refrain from praising these governments so ob- 
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noxious to the Catholic Church. 1 am not so sure that 
the Catholics would not do well in opposing Hitler only 
to the extent that he is anti-Catholic, and not, like Al 
Smith, carrying their thrusts at Hitler to an offensive 
denunciation of the German people, many of whom are 
good Catholics, for the benefit of Jews and liberals, most 
of whom take an anti-Catholic stand on all social ques- 
tions. 

All in all, | have learned many things since | graduated 
from high school. | have learned that when Mrs. Sour- 
face gossips about Mrs. Van Twitter's rendezvous with 
her chauffeur, Mrs. Sourface is a narrow old hen. But 
when Mr. Winchell gossips about it, he is simply marvel- 
ous. | have learned that when a Nazi persecutes, it is a 
throwback to the Middle Ages. But when a Socialist 
persecutes, it is really very advanced. I have learned that 
the age of Dante, Aquinas, the legends, and Gothic archi- 
tecture was an era of ignorance. But the age of Aimee 
Semple MacPherson, the World War, gang rule, and 
bust developer is a “Century of Progress.” A _sophis- 
ticated friend once told me that the reason people, like 
Hitler and the Pope (the same kind of people), favor 
large families is because, being too selfish to marry them- 
selves, they know not what a large family means. 

Yes, I have learned much since my high-school days. 
Silly and youthful, I used to believe it a mark of intel- 
ligence to be sophisticated. 1 now trustfully await the com- 
ing of Santa Claus. 


Education 





- tested. 


Experimental Evidence 
ALFRED SCHNEPP, S.M. 
VERY book on educational psychology nowadays 
devotes a certain amount of space to it. The best 
one that I have read adopts a fairly sane point of view, 
but, it seems to me, is a little too serious about the whole 
affair. Of course, I may be stupid and short sighted. 

[ am speaking about experiments that are supposed to 
prove or disprove the theory of the transfer of training. 
The experiments are undoubtedly interesting, and the 
results sometimes even more so. On the other hand, 
transfer of training is undoubtedly a burning question 
in educational circles today, but what baffles certain lim- 
ited intelligences is to see any really close connection 
hetween the experiments and the theory usually men- 
tioned in the same chapter with them. 

These experiments usually have to do with some bit 
of nonsense such as taking groups of pupils, allowing 
one group to study Latin and depriving the other of 
this inestimable privilege, then at the end of the year 
discovering which group has made more progress in the 
knowledge of English words of Anglo-Saxon derivation. 
The experiment is always conducted under “ controlled ” 
conditions, which, in the fond hopes of the experimenters, 
eliminates all other influences than those which are being 
How all other factors can be eliminated without 
taking, to start with, two groups of Aldous Huxley's 
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standardized children, and then locking them up for 
ten months on bread-and-water rations, is the first point 
that puzzles us of limited intelligences. There are literally 
dozens of things which can and do affect the rate at 
which a child learns this or that branch and which deter- 
mine the particular form his learning will take. Such 
things as health, interest, and home environment are 
obvious without thought, and there are many others. 
Perhaps the law of averages is supposed to take care oi 
these. Not to say anything about the a priori probability 
that the law of averages is so overworked that it needs 
a rest cure, the limited intelligences would like to know 
what chance the poor little law has to get going in a 
group of twenty or thirty cases. Mr. Law-of-Averages 
is a notoriously slow starter and usually doesn't do very 
well in the sprints. 

But apologies for this digression are overdue. My 
original indignatio had nothing to do with the validity 
of the experiments in themselves, but with their bearing 
on the theory of the transfer of training. In other words, 
I should like to know whether they have anything to do 
with the case. 

The point at issue is to determine whether it is neces- 
sary to teach pupils in school exactly the things they 
will need in later life, and in exactly the same way as 
they will use them, or whether it is possible to prepare 
them adequately for life by a system which insists largely 
on the training of the mind. Many of our modern psy- 
chologists seem to be of the opinion that our children 
haven’t any minds to be trained. (The harassed teacher 
will be inclined to subscribe to this theory, but this testi- 
mony cannot be regarded as strictly reasoned and unemo- 
tional.) To them, a child or any human being for that 
matter, is merely a bundle of nerves which in the course 
of time becomes a bundle of habits. But this assumption, 
which the experiments are supposed to substantiate, is 
the very thing taken for granted when the nature of the 
experiments is decided on. All that the experiments are 
intended to prove is whether one little habit, at the acquisi- 
tion of which one works a comparatively short time, does 
anything to help or hinder another little habit in that 
same short time. But that is the next thing to begging 
the question. What we want to prove or disprove is 
whether a system of education, followed day in and day 
out over a sufficiently lengthy period of time, eventually 
makes a person more efficient in the use of certain facul- 
ties than he would otherwise have been. 

For example, is there any such thing as improving 
the memory? Can I, by ever-increasingly strenuous uses 
of this faculty over a period of eight or twelve or sixteen 
years, noticeably increase my speed of memorizing and 
my power to retain and reproduce, or make possible for 
myself the accomplishment of feats in this line that would 
have been unthought of at the beginning of my schooling ? 
If, as the result of eight years’ work, I could double my 
ability at memorizing, my efforts would not have been 
in vain. But how do you expect to measure the results 
after a year or less, and then by a ten-minute test? 

Such measurements are supposed to disprove the con- 
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clusions arrived at, | do not say merely by the generality 
of mankind, but by uncounted generations of thinking 
men. Of course these may have been wrong; but we 
should like to have serious proof before being asked to 
believe it. 

Suppose a man were not convinced that ninety-nine 
times ninety-nine is 9,801. He devises an experiment to 
prove or disprove the statement. He makes up ninety- 
nine packs of ninety-nine cards each, undoes the bundles, 
throws the loose cards into a box, withdraws the cards 
one by one and counts them. He finds that there are 
9,800. In order to confirm this result he has two other 
people repeat the experiment. One of them counts 9,800, 
the other 9,799. It is therefore obvious, he concludes, 
that the product of ninety-nine times ninety-nine is 9,799 
and two-thirds, the average of the three sums. 

The results obtained in educational experiments are 
sometimes scarcely less absurd. | have in mind one 
dealing with the influence of the study of French on 
English vocabulary. This experiment “ proved” that 
pupils not studying French actually made more progress 
in the knowledge of French-derived English words than 
did pupils who were studying that language. I do not 
see any other practical conclusions to be derived from 
this experiment than the following: if you want to have 
pupils improve their knowledge of French-derived English 
words, the last thing to do is to make them study French! 
And this experiment is seriously reported in a textbook 
on educational psychology, with the somewhat naive re- 
mark, “ The results were most disconcerting.” 

The inconclusiveness of these experiments is even ex- 
perimentally evident: no conclusion has been agreed upon 
by those who take it on themselves to interpret them. The 
tendency at the present time seems rather toward the 
point of view that there is some transfer of training, but 
that it may not be significant enough to merit a_ place 
in the educational scheme of things. But even if the 
transfer be slight, I believe that we followers of tradi- 
tional Catholic faculty psychology may look upon these 
findings in the light of a confirmation of our doctrine. 

With non-Catholic psychologists, however, we shall 
hardly make much headway if we take the existence of 
faculties as our starting point. We must first of all find 
a common ground. Perhaps a_ slight modification of 
Judd’s theory of transfer by generalization would find 
favor in some quarters. It is not intended as an explana- 
tion which would be universally applicable, but one which 
would cover pretty well one field, that of the judgment, 
and therefore show that transfer of training does really 
occur, and that rather frequently. 

Putting it briefly, I would say that transfer sometimes 
occurs by a double reasoning process, the first phase of 
which involves induction, the second deduction. An illus- 
tration will best make this clear. Suppose the teacher 


wants to train the child to read critically. Whenever an 
occasion presents itself, the child is asked whether it 
agrees with a statement made in the textbook, and to 
motivate its answer. A greater or lesser number of repeti- 
tions of this process, according to the child’s degree of 
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intelligence, will lead it to some such general conclusion 
as the following: “ Statements made in a textbook are 
not necessarily true.”” Repetitions and refinements of the 
questioning process will confirm the truth of the con- 
clusion and furnish occasions for applying it. Gradually 
a habit will be formed, particularly if a sufficiently strong 
motive for so doing is furnished, such as the knowledge 
that an examination will include judgment as well as fact 
questions, or better still, if the advantages of the habit 
itself are brought home to the class. 

I throw out the solution for what it is worth, well 
aware myself that it is no more than a feeble contribution 
to a final solution of the problem. For Catholics, indeed, 
there is no problem; but for those whose starting point 
is so different, there is no telling what sign post may not 
direct them to the right path. 


Sociology 
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We do not want to be reactionaries. As few among 
Catholic as among independent psychologists and edu- 
cators desire a return to the purely disciplinary concept. 
Nor do we decry the use of experiments as an aid to 
the solution of some practical problems. All that we ask 
is that the limitations of these experiments be recognized. 
These limitations are defined by the nature of the human 
personality, by its complexity in unity. The large number 
of faculties and traits that go to make it up, and their 
unpredictable and even untraceable interaction, combine 
to make the perfect isolation of any one trait practically 
impossible. Experiments, then, may be of aid in sug- 
gesting improved teaching methods. Unless of exceed- 
ingly wide scope and forming almost irresistible cumulative 
evidence, they should not be allowed even to cast doubt 
on long-tested psychological principles. 


Detour to Utopia 


AUGUSTINE SMITH 


many years proved that he “ can take it,” now sees 

a way out of his difficulties. All he needs to do is 
to snap the switch on his radio, wait for the tubes to warm 
up, and behold! he is flooded with plans and road maps 
that show him the way to Utopia. Utopia in this case 
is a fair land where there are Ten Commandments and 
they are lived up to by all concerned. In Utopia the rich 
have their superfluous wealth shorn off and distributed 
to the poor. In Utopia the average man at last comes 
into his own. He gets a living wage, and is assured of 
care when he grows old. 

To hear the speakers outlining their routes to this 
favored land, one would believe that it is only a few short 
miles away, or at most a sleeper jump. Somehow one never 
hears of the long, rocky detours that will make even the 
stoutest heart quail. But they are there as they have 
always been. Every road to Utopia is so full of them 
that the human race has not yet conquered even the easiest. 

But what may a man hope for on this road of toil? 
Is there anything that might strengthen him and urge 
him on? Countless people have found a glimmering ray 
of hope during the last few years. They have seen a 
champion coming to their aid, and that champion is the 
Catholic Church. Many Catholics, and surely many more 
Protestants, never thought of the Church as having any 
direct notions about the physical welfare of man. At last 
these people have heard of the great Encyclicals of the 
Popes. 

There is a certain group, then, to whom the Church’s 
age-old notions of social justice seem new and astonish- 
ing. Because of the novelty to them, these people tend 
to regard the Church’s social teaching and the Church in 
general as a sort of glorified guide book to Utopia. They 
see her as an institution for saving their bodies, but they 
do not see her as an institution for saving their souls. 


T HAT mythical being, the average man, having for 


She does not offer a road map for reaching Utopia; but 
she does offer food and drink to the weary pilgrim on 
his way to Heaven. Yet man often asks her for a stone 
when she would give him bread. 

The relation of the Church to these Utopian schemes 
will, then, bear a little consideration. First of all, Catho- 
lics especially ought to remember that Christ, the Church’s 
founder, offers His members here on earth a burden and 
a yoke. He asks them to take up their crosses and fol- 
low Him. Far from promising them a soft, easy life on 
earth He declares that their lot will be suffering. 

So far the Church looks rather like a hard taskmaster 
than a kind, loving mother. Yet a loving mother she is, 
for, like every mother, she has kind words and soothing 
remedies for her hurt children. She teaches them the 
salutary remedy of humility; she teaches them how to 
renounce their wills for the love of God; and she shows 
them the delights that come from a wholehearted and 
childlike trust in Him. More than that, she offers them 
the Sacraments to strengthen them in every phase of 
life. 

As a part of her motherly office she does for her chil- 
dren what every other mother does. She takes their side 
against those who would oppress and persecute them. 
The rich, she says, must consider themselves stewards 
who are to portion out among the less fortunate the boun- 
tiful gifts of God. The poor are to use their poverty as 
a stepping stone to Heaven. The employer must treat 
his workmen fairly in the matter of wages and working 
conditions. The workman must render a full, honest day’s 
work for a day’s pay. As a mother she intervenes in the 
disputes that arise between her children, and she gathers 
to her bosom especially those who have proved weaker 
and less fortunate in the fray. 

But like many good mothers, she often has the sadness 
of seeing her words of counsel and wisdom go unheeded. 
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After all, the Church exists among men, not all of whom 
are good and not all of whom obey her. Try as she will, 
greed and avarice will conspire to make a mockery of the 
laws of Christ, her Master. She sees her faithful children 
outraged by social injustice, by man’s inhumanity to man. 
Then indeed she knows that the city of the world is the 
city of the devil. In that city her children must live, yet 
she must keep them from belonging to it. 

Such is the Church’s problem. Human nature is weak 
and prone to evil. Those that listen to the Church’s voice 
will be uplifted and ennobled, depending upon how well 
they listen. But unfortunately there will always be some 
who will not only close their ears, but will do their utmost 
tc work against her. But the Church is very wise. She 
promises no Utopias here on earth. She knows that if all 
men obeyed her and her Divine Master, earth would be 
a paradise. But she knows humanity only too well. And 
so she. does not promise to make a man rich or worldly 
wise as a reward for submitting to her. She does promise, 
however, that this man will have in abundance the means 
of salvation. That is her primary function and duty here 
on earth. That does not mean that we are to sit idly by 
and never try to improve our lot here below. On the 
contrary, she urges and aids us to do so, But she also 
bids us not to be disappointed if we find that our lot has 
not improved. 

There again, like a loving mother, she comforts us 
when we fail. After we have learned the folly of try- 
ing to remake the world, she asks us to give up our 
schb2mes and designs and to throw ourselves upon the 
kindness and mercy of God. Then it is that she shows 
us the paradox that by losing all we shall find riches 
untold. When we try so hard to shape men to our own 
image and likeness, how overwhelming the slightest rebuti 
can be. The least misfortune to our plans can cast us into 
the depths. And yet when relying on God's will, even 
in the midst of our sea of troubles nothing can harm us, 
and misfortunes seem like joys. That is the secret the 
Church would have us all learn. 

That secret, I hope, will soon become the property of 
those Catholics and Protestants who are under the im- 
pression that Catholicism can be made a guide book to 
an economic Utopia. Let us suppose that the economic 
proposals based upon Catholic teachings should fail us in 
this present crisis. It is quite possible that this may happen 
because of the greed and avarice of a few men. Then 
many people will go about wagging their heads sadly and 
declaring that they have been betrayed by the Church. 
That will be proof enough for them that the Church is 
a liar, and all the old burned-out fires of hatred towards 
Catholicism will be kindled anew, and our latter state will 
be worse than the first. 

And so, regardless of all the economic and _ social 
theories, we can see that the average man does have a 
chance for happiness even in this vale of tears, and even 
if he has to spend the rest of his life on a detour to Utopia. 
But he must remember that this happiness may be found 
_only in that paradox of Catholicism, that by losing all we 
possess, we find riches beyond counting. 
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IVING as we do in the full spate of the weekly and 

monthly stream of writing that is poured out against 
the Church and against Christianity, it is difficult to 
realize how little of this is really new. A recent work 
by P. de Labriolle, “ La Réaction paienne ” (‘“ Pagan Re- 
action to Christianity” ), recalls the terrific intellectual 
obstacles that Christianity had to meet with in its early 
triumphant march to the conquest of the ancient pagan 
world. G. Bardy, writing in the Revue Apologétique for 
January and February of this year, reviews some of the 
main findings of M. de Labriolle. 

The ancient “ intellectuals” began by ignoring Chris- 
tianity, merely relating a few rumors that they had picked 
up by chance: child murders, hidden immoralities, etc. 
The skeptic Lucian of Samosata found Christianity 
amusing. He saw it, smiled, and passed on. After 
Lucian, however, from the beginning of the second cen- 
tury on, the “ intellectuals” became the relentless enemies 
of Christianity. Celsus, who published his “ True Dis- 
course”’ in 178, appears to be the first who took the 
Christian religion seriously, so that he studied the Scrip- 
tures, Old and New Testament, in order to combat it. 
Other pagans took up the study of the Gospels, and 
amused themselves by asking embarrassing questions of 
the simple Christians on what appeared to them to be 
contradictions in the Gospel narrative. 

Porphyry’s work, “ Against the Christians,’ 
IXmperor Constantine had destroyed, was a fifteen-volume 
encyclopedia of anti-Christian argument; so effective that 
a popular manual for the same purpose was compiled 
from it, like the anti-religious manuals issued today in 
Soviet Russia. Porphyry was scandalized by the folly 
of the Cross. If Christianity were of any value, he 
argued, Christ would have had a grand apotheosis after 
his Resurrection, and have publicized His Ascension by 
summoning to it Greeks and Jews from all over the world. 
With considerable knowledge and ability to remember 
details, he was unable to see anything in the Gospel but 
a mere farce. 

Even after Constantine's accession the pagans remained 
for a long time pretty much what they were before. The 
Christian author Lactantius unceasingly denounced their 
contempt for Christians as a mean, degraded social class. 
Tremendous efforts were made by the pagans in the late 
fourth and early fifth centuries to maintain their intellec- 
tual ascendancy by the multiplication of literary works 
and the republication of the works of the ancients. The 
old pagan Roman nobility still kept its prestige. Says 
Bardy: “The fourth century remains the century of 
Christianity’s triumph. But the triumph was not of a 
single day. The conquest took place slowly, at the price 
of innumerable efforts.” The anti-Christian polemic did 
not terminate for long after the fourth century. Gradually 
its protagonists became fewer and fewer; they were 
regarded as old-fashioned and eccentric. 
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Aiter Celsus, Porphyry, Julian the Apostate, the three great 
adversaries during Christian antiquity, nearly everything had been 
said, and said for centuries after. The world had to await the 
renewal of natural science and of psychology in order to open 
new paths for anti-Christian polemics as well as to open really 
new paths for Christian apologetics. 

Of the present onslaughts upon religion and Catholicism, 
how much is old fourth-century stuff? 





N the March issue of the Fleur de Lis, a magazine 

published three times a year by the students and 
faculty of St. Louis University, Thomas P. Neill, a 
sophomore in the College of Arts and Science of the 
University, contributes an essay on the menace of atheism 
which won a prize in a recent intramural contest. Mr. 
Neill traces the popularity of atheism to “its very shal- 
lowness, its revolutionary doctrines, and its absorbing 
egotism.” “ Atheists think just a little,” he observes, 
“but not deeply enough to realize just what atheism 
really is.” 

Atheism makes a compelling appeal to the average man be- 
cause it is coarse, blunt, declamatory, and because it is iconoclastic. 
Men think that atheism is a frank and honest doctrine because it 
pleads its cause in coarse language and blatant terms, which con- 
sist of sweeping statements, unsupported, and very often untrue. 

Much of the appeal of the new Nazi paganism in 
Germany is based upon the same grounds. 





. HAT “the soul of Christianity is menaced” by the 

present situation in Germany is the opinion of the 
Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, of the Federal Council of 
Churches, who as secretary of the American section of 
the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, came 
in close contact with the German situation in August and 
September, 1934, and helped frame the carefully worded 
set of resolutions that were drawn up at the Universal 
Council’s meeting at Fano, Denmark, last year. His 
pamphlet, “ The Church-State Struggle in Germany,” is 
published by the Friends of Europe, 122 St. Stephen’s 
House, Victoria Embankment, Westminster, London, 
S. W. 1 (3d). Every attempt to emphasize the threat to 
the rest of the world which the German religious situation 
contains was vetoed by the representatives of the Reich- 
bishop. Dr. Leiper, himself a most considerate and sober 
observer, remarks: 

They insisted that only those who were German by birth, reared 
in German psychology with a knowledge of German history and 
the experience of the revolution, could understand and therefore 
consent to support the Church Government of Bishop Mueller. 
To my observation that the 7,000 opposition pastors had all these 
qualifications for understanding, and yet were saying even more 
unqualifiedly than foreign churchmen that the Reich Church was 
un-Christian, no reply was offered. 

In a letter of February 2, 1931, the late Chancelor 
Seipel of Austria stated frankly that it was impossible 
to christianize or to catholicize National Socialism, any 
more than Socialism or Communism, and that Catholics 
would have to take a stand accordingly. Dr. Leiper’s 


experiences led him to a parallel conclusion, though ex- 
pressed in less general terms. It 
battle under new forms. 
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Literature 


The Author and Blank Sheets 


Francis Tavsor, S.J. 





ITH the help of purposeful bits of curiosities, in 

the preceding article of this series for aspiring 
literateurs, I attempted to tell how writers approached 
that dread, or that bouyant, moment when they sat them- 
selves down to compose and meditatively drew forth the 
first blank sheet of paper. I would carry the observations 
and the analysis of their mental processes a step nearer 
to the moment when they actually indite on the unmarred 
page their first sentence, it may be of an article or a 
story, or of a novel or biography, or whatever is ambi- 
tioned. 

Prior to the actual writing of every article that requires 
serious thought and careful planning, there frequently 
grips the author a period of doubt and uncertainty, a 
short or a long moment of bewilderment, a phase of waver- 
ing fear. Though the author has his article mapped out 
carefully in main and minor divisions, though he has all 
the material he can use enveloped in his mind, though he 
knows clearly how he shall begin and how end, neverthe- 
less, he is uneasy as to just how precisely he will express 
himself in so many words, how his thoughts and sentences 
will comport themselves in flowing discourse, how, defi- 
nitely, his entire article will turn out. He knows from 
experience that any subject can fail to be presented well, 
and also that any subject can be presented well. The 
magic is in the net of words phrased beautifully and 
strongly, the success is in the exact communication of 
himself to his reader. 

This uncertainty, and bewilderment, and fear may arise 
from lack of confidence in one’s own powers, or from 
an empty brain. But writers, even, who feel themselves 
well prepared to treat their subject, are not immune to 
these reactions. It happens, often, that such a great 
amount of material churns about in an author’s mind, 
preparatory to composing, there is such a clatter of 
thoughts fighting to be released, that the author is some- 
what unnerved, overwhelmed, as it were, muddled and 
uncertain in his selective faculties. Then, in the second 
place, the author may be afflicted with that curious symp- 
tom of an exaggerated ego. It is a frequent disease of 
younger and less-experienced writers. Such a one gets 
an idea that he is expected to write immaculate English, 
a flawless, unblemished jewel of literature, in a style that 
is smooth and polished and exquisite and clever and 
astoundingly brilliant. He convinces himself that this 
piece he is about to do must necessarily be a masterpiece, 
one reaching the top standards. He is appalled, then, 
by the magnitude of his undertaking, and suffers a tem- 
porary paralysis. 

The professional writer has long since lost such illu- 
sions, and hence is less prone to the consequent fear and 
bewilderment. He has something to say, some story to 
tell; he realizes that he is facing an adventure, in which 
he may tell his story well or badly, and he throws himself 
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into the work with a kind of abandonment, with a gusto 
and a casualness, with a hope that the story or article 
will turn out well. One succeeds better when free of 
the obsession to produce eternal literature. A_ stroke 
of the pen, a few taps on the typewriter, boldly executed, 
dissipate the preliminary fears and uncertainties. 

To the mind of every author, before and during the 
process of composing, comes the vision of his possible 
readers. That prospective audience may not appear in 
an etched focus, and the thought of the audience may 
not be on the surface of consciousness. But it is, and 
it must be, foreseen in a vague if not in a sharply deline- 
ated manner. The better he knows his readers, the more 
effectively he convinces, or stirs, or delights them. For 
he can then speak their language, mould his thoughts to 
their power of absorption, be neither too high-hat nor 
too low-brow, be sophisticated or be simple spoken, be 
interesting and provocative and sure aimed. 

When one lectures, one may see the type of the audience 
in a glance, and while speaking, one may discern the 
effect of one’s words as they register on the faces. And 
so the lecturer, if he has any versatility, and is out-looking 
rather than in-looking, shapes his discourse to the ears 
of his auditors. In radio addresses, he can gather no 
expression from a microphone; he must imagine his audi- 
ence, lolling in drawing rooms or relaxed in the rocking 
chairs of old-fashioned sitting rooms, moustached or 
perfumed or hungry or relaxed or cynical or wholesome 
folk. 

Less clearly defined than the lecture audience but more 
detinitely delineated than the radio listeners is the reading 
public. This reading public narrows itself still more into 
the classifications of magazine subscribers. Some like 
AMERICA and some the Commonweal; some prefer the 
Catholic World and some the Sign; some are avid for 
Thought but others want nothing more than the Messen- 
ger of the Sacred Heart. The knowing author fashions 
his stories and articles to fit the minds of a specific maga- 
zine public. 

In a kind of landscape survey, I am seeing you now, 
my readers: my fellow-editors reading the proofs of this; 
my friends and acquaintances who will be eager to praise 
if they can; those whom I have always and will always 
bore; those who will be writing ietters to me in approval 
or in contradiction; those whom I do not know, school 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, and other many dentists (as 
well as the dentist I do know) and business men and 
the thousand nameless, faceless (to me) people who will 
chance upon the page and read; and particularly I am 
thinking of the student writers, the literary novices, the 
older practitioners who get rejection slips, the journalists 
and famed authors, the literary critics, the teachers of 
English. That panorama of intelligences floats about me. 
It influences what I say and how I say it. Sometimes, 


a writer may indulge himself by writing for himself alone. 
Almost always, however, the author must keep his audi- 
ence before him. Rarely can he free his mind of those 
possible readers. 

There is before me a half-page note, dated 1933, tran- 
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scribed from I know not where and signed by a name 
which in my rather unintelligible script looks like Myron 
Brinig. Says he: 

I think no writer of any depth is mindful of the reader when 
he creates. The reader, what is he but a poor dolt, an ass, a 
half-wit? A critic, what is he but a poor overworked hack, who, 
for the time being, fancies himself on the same level with the 
creator? No, I’m afraid that readers and critics do not count 
with the serious artist. 

That is not at all the way most writers feel about their 
readers and critics. John O’London in an old issue of 
his Weekly stressed the opposite notion, as regards the 
essay. Said he: 

Every good essay is written in collaboration. The collaborators 
are the writer and the reader. It is true the reader is not pres- 
ent in the flesh when the essay is written. But unless the essay- 
ist has dramatized his reader and has, so to speak, domiciled 
him in his mind from the moment he puts pen to paper, he will 
fail.... You must be sensitive to your reader’s mood and 
patience. ... The writer who writes to himself instead of to 
his reader can never prosper. .. . He has to realize that it takes 
two people to write clearly—the man with the pen and the man, a 
hundred miles away, who is going to read what he has written. 
Good writing comes from an urgent wish to communicate thought 
to others, not merely to dump it on paper. The mind needs 
response; in conversation we get response with the advantage 
of being able to alter, correct, or hammer in, what we want to 
say; in writing, where only one-way communication is possible, 
and response is deferred, an effort to foresee the reader and 
imagine the workings of his mind is all important. It is easier 
to write a good letter than it is to write a good essay, because 
in letter writing a particular reader is visualized and is all but 
present. 

To be wholly approved, also, are the suggestions made 
by Father Lord in the Writers’ Service he mimeographed 
for the Scriveners and the Catholic Student Writers’ 
Guild. Thus he advises: 

For what class of readers do you intend your article or story? 
Men or women? Adults or children? People who agree with 
you or people who think you absolutely wrong? Trained minds 
or ignorant minds or half-educated minds? Amateurs tend to write 
in precisely the same way for everyone. They strike at the world 
at large, and they hit nobody. They aim to please a universal 
audience, and they leave everyone bored. The definite audience 
one has in mind may be different with every composition, or it 
may be hit upon once and for all. In the latter case, an author 
frequently develops a regular audience which likes him because 
his style and viewpoint appeals to their particular taste. Before 
you start your plan, much more, your actual writing, know clearly 
for whom this work is to be done and by whom you want it read. 


With the audience determined upon, the writer gets 
a stronger grip upon two determinants: his purpose in 
writing this particular composition and the spirit or mood 
or quality that he must breathe into it. Prior to the 
initial word inscribed on his blank sheet, the writer should 
be sure of his aim and of his target, whether what he 
is going to write is for the purpose of broadcasting his 
convictions, that is. for his own self-expression and to 
relieve his own emotions, read it who may, or for the 
purpose of convincing his readers, of teaching them, of 
entertaining them, rousing their emotions, making them 
think or weep or smile. He must settle, in advance, the 
effect he wishes to produce. And then, apart from the 
ever-present desire not to bore his readers, he must 
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establish clearly within himself the mood that is to thread 
itself through every paragraph. All these three con- 
siderations, the audience, the purpose, the spirit, are 
intangible somethings that are present to the author before 
and when he writes and that regulate almost every word 
and every collocation of words he uses. 





A Review of Current Books 








The Whole Truth About Mexico 


BLOOD-DRENCHED ALTARS. By Francis Clement Kelley. 
The Bruce Publishing Company. $3.00. 

UTSIDE of such special books on Mexico as that of Francis 

McCullagh and Rosalie Evans, this book by Bishop Kelley 
of Oklahoma is the first we have in English which dares to reveal 
the whole truth about the Mexican Revolution and its effects on 
the Catholic Church. It can safely be recommended to anybody 
who wishes to procure a thread through the mysterious mazes of 
propaganda and counter-accusation which clutter the public press 
every time the Mexican Revolutionists choose to raise the standard 
of oppression and accusation against the Mexicans and their reli- 
gion. It is, as its sub-title reveals, a study of Mexico, not a his- 
tory. But its backbone is history, since the accusation stems from 
history. Yet it is not a brief. Bishop Kelley has the intellectual 
integrity to subordinate his desires to the truth. What is yellow 
in Mexican Church history is not concealed, but what is red is 
also here. 

For a background the author gives us a rapid glance over Spain, 
the Aztecs, the Conquest, the colonization and its good and bad, 
the evangelization; and at once many misconceptions fall away. 
Particularly effective, and much needed, is the complete debunking 
of the “noble-Indian” myth so assiduously fostered by present- 
day propagandists. By page 129, the Revolution enters in. We 
see what caused it and become aware of a continuous thread all 
through the happenings of the nineteenth century. A radical, God- 
hating clique have never ceased, even under Diaz, to plot the de- 
struction of religion. By the side of this, we see the successive 
American Governments, by a kind of fatality, always supporting 
the radicals. The best feature of this well-written book is the 
clear understanding of the motives which lie behind the plunder- 
ing of the Church and the oppression of its faithful members. It 
is the well-merited selection of the Catholic Book Club for April. 

The second part of the book is, for speakers and writers, a very 
important one, for it contains in 120 pages a very full documenta- 
tion of what is asserted in the text. There are many illustrations, 
and a complete index. Wirrrip Parsons. 


Rejecting the Corner Stone 


WHAT DID JESUS THINK? By Stanley Brown-Serman and 
Harold Adye Prichard. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Sore: aim of this book is to throw a clearer light on the person 

of Jesus by analyzing the mental processes of the Saviour as in- 
dicated by the writers of the first three Gospels. It attempts to 
reconstruct a series of stages in the spiritual life of Our Lord which 
led Him to believe and assert that He was the Messias and the 
Son of God. Here is their idea. From earliest childhood Jesus 
felt Himself intimately united with God; but at the age of twelve 
He first became conscious of two facts: namely, that “ He stood in 
some particular and peculiar relationship” to God and that 
“spiritual salvation was in reality impossible for men who started 
with a handicap of disease or destitution. Therefore one of the 
first things to be done was to bring men, as far as possible, to 
an equal physical level.” He waited for a call from God to do 
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this. It came when John the Baptist began to urge the people 
to prepare for the coming of the Kingdom of God. John stirred 
Jesus to action. He left Nazareth and asked John for baptism. 
So Jesus began to preach. A group of disciples gathered round 
Him, and He performed wonderful feats of healing. He knew 
the infinite resources of the human spirit. In virtue of His com- 
plete moral identity with God, He claims to exercise Divine func- 
tions. Hence He is “the manifestation of the Divine in human 
life. And that is what Jesus Himself appears to have thought 
about Himself.” 

Although the authors repeatedly say that Jesus is Divine, it is 
clear from their explanation that the person of Jesus was purely 
human. Jesus is a man divinized in a mysterious manner capable 
of endowing Him with the dignity of Son of God and with other 
privileges, such as exercising Divine powers. If Jesus possessed 
a unique personality, inspiration of the prophetic type but of spe- 
cial intensity, great insight into human character, absolute moral 
union with God, all this is a question merely of degree, and He 
remains nothing more than a man, the most God-like of men, if 
you will, but not strictly Divine. This means rejecting the corner- 
stone of Christianity, the dogma of the Incarnation. 

Does this interpretation of the recorded statements of the 
Saviour do full justice to His mind? Is it reasonable to suppose 
that to Jesus the title “Son of God” meant nothing more than 
the outward expression of an intimate moral union with God, when 
His whole conduct was expressive of a relation of absolute equality 
with the Father? Is it conceivable that He should constantly act 
as a Divine person, and then when He called Himself the Son 
of God, He should only mean to indicate that He was a man of 
whom God had taken complete possession? If to His own mind 
this title did not signify that He shared the Divine nature with 
the Father, and that therefore He was true God, His actions 
most certainly belied His words, and He would rightly be deemed 
guilty of a deception that would be altogether unintelligible in a 
man of His wisdom and holiness. Now the entire narrative of 
the Synoptists implies that Jesus is not merely the wisest and 
holiest of men, but that He is, in the strictest sense of the term, 
the Son of God—that He is true God. To eliminate this teaching 
from their Gospels by trying to explain away the meaning the 
authors attached to the words and actions of Jesus Christ leads 
not to enlightenment but to confusion. HENRY WILLMERING. 


Nine Explorers 


EARTH CONQUERORS. By J. Leslie Mitchell. , Simon and 
Schuster. $3.50. 

HE “Earth Conquerors” were men who sought the For- 

tunate Isles. By adopting this arbitrary definition Mr. Mitchell 
excludes all but nine favorites: Leif Ericsson, Columbus, Marco 
Polo, Cabeza de Vaca, Magellan, Bering, Mungo Park, Burton, 
Nansen. Of the nine sketches that of Mungo Park and his at- 
tempts to reach Timbuctoo and the Niger is surely the best. 

While for the most part this book is a running commentary 
on the records left by the explorers, the author gives free play 
to his imagination to fill in the lacunae of the records. The re- 
sult is a tale that is dramatic, interesting, and sprightly, though 
marred somewhat by a fondness for uncommon words. But such 
flights of imagination militate against accepting the book as a 
whole as reliable history. For example, the account of the com- 
ing of the Indians to America and their dispersion over the 
American continent is not history but a fanciful tale. Of a like 
character is the account of the conditions and activities of “pre- 
human” days. “Possibly” and “probably” fairly dot the chapter 
which chronicles Leif Ericsson’s explorations and career. 

The author makes no attempt to conceal his likes and prejudices. 
Not all of the nine are heroes in his eyes. Columbus, while ad- 
mittedly pious and devout, is set down as a visionary, schemer, 
and scoundrel, a “ mendacious egomaniac,” a “ pitiful clown.” In 
general the conquistadores exasperate him. 
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When Mr. Mitchell leaves narrative and description to enter 
the fields of philosophy, theology, or anthropology he is an un- 
reliable guide. Mere assertion is substituted for proof. What 
proof is there that men “climbed by accident of arm and eye, to 
mandkind’s status” (93), or that the “first god was the deified 
King-Irrigator” (6), or that “ Natural Man . . . was no chance 
imagining of a dreamy sage”? (2) To read that “Columbus 
fathered the French Revolution and modern humanitarianism ”... 
and “was the godfather of modern rationalism, the Diffusionist 
School cf History, the philosophy of Anarchism” (137) prompts 
the query why he is not held responsible for Freudianism and the 
World War for good measure? 

On religious matters he betrays a pronounced prejudice and 
no little ignorance, as witness his assertion that the crew of the 
Nifia relapsed “ into one of those sudden and easy despairs charac- 
teristic of the period and religion”; that 

Solemn Mass was said, and the sins of the voyageurs com- 
muted in invocation of that peaceful God whose name they 
were to spread abroad the Far East till the most obscenely 
cruel and treacherous of Easterners were to shudder with 
a sickened horror at mention of the Christians’ God. 


Still more objectionable is his statement that “ Christ and the 
saints if they did not openly delight in blood and torture wel- 
cemed an auto-de-fe of erring souls, sniffing the sweet savour of 
burning and tortured flesh. Human cruelty was the incensing of 
celestial sadism.” 

Earth Conquerors is a strange compound of much that is en- 
tertaining, admirable, excellent, and much that is objectionable 
on moral and scholarly grounds. There is no excuse for a book 
of this sort dwelling unnecessarily on sex, so as to he at times 
downright salacious. Crarites H. MEerzcrer. 


Shorter Reviews 


PRINCE CHARLIE AND HIS LADIES. By Compton Mac- 
kensie. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. Published May 6. 


I N his usual charming style the Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity and leader of the Scotch nationalist movement sketches 
for us a series of vivid portraits of those women who, for good 
or ill, exercised an influence on the life and fortunes of Charles 
Edward, the last of the Stuarts. Clementina Sobieska, his pious 
mother ; Louise, the unfaithful wife ; Charlotte, his unselfish daugh- 
ter; the brave Flora Macdonald; Clementina Walkinshaw, and 
many other names familiar to all who have read of the “ Young 
Pretender ” become living realities: loving, hating, serving, betray- 
ing the man whose destiny they did so much to shape. The scan- 
dal lover will be disappointed with this book, for it is far from 
being one of the usual official Whig narratives of the terrible 
Stuarts. Indeed the author, an ardent Jacobite, admits that he 
“jis more concerned to find excuses for Charles’ faults than to 
gloat over them.” Not that real failings are suppressed or glossed 
over—Charles’ temporary apostasy, the liaison with Clementina 
Walkinshaw, and other shortcomings are frankly condemned. 
Clothed with dramatic vividness of style, a scholarly exactness, 
the result of careful research, is evident throughout the book as 
can be seen from the way in which the calumnies of contemporary 
spies and chroniclers, and the untrustworthiness of the modern 
authority, Ewald, are exposed by the author. That the Han- 
overian party stopped at nothing to slander and calumniate the 
character of Prince Charlie is made evident; the baseless asser- 
tions of his many amours and habitual drunkenness are refuted 
by the evidence of contemporary enemies. The courage and loy- 
alty of Lady Ann Mackintosh and Flora Macdonald, the unselfish 
devotion of his daughter Charlotte stand out in sharp contrast to 
the treachery of his unfaithful wife, of whom Whig tradition has 
made a tragic heroine. 
One defect of an otherwise excellent work, for the average 
American reader at least, is that the author presupposes a knowl- 


ledge of Scottish history and of the events of “45 which few 
F. J. G. 


possess. 
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TOOLS OF TOMORROW. By Jonathan Norton Leonard, The 
Viking Press. $3.00. Published April 15. 
‘“ HE most important thing which has ever happened to the 
human race is the appearance of mechanical slaves—the ma- 

chines which do our work for us.” Thus Mr. Leonard reveals his 
mind on the ideal type of civilization. He maintains that modern 
civilization is the best that has yet appeared precisely because it is 
blessed with the possession of gasoline lawn-mowers, electric re- 
frigerators, photo-electric cells, and other synthetic slaves. The 
author describes the origin, development, structure, and use of 
power-driven machinery. He allays our fears of that bogey with 
which finance wizards often produce a profit-making scare—reports 
of the near-exhaustion of coal beds, oil wells, or mineral deposits. 
Means of transportation and communication are diagnosed and 
technological prescriptions issued for better coordination, speed, 
and efficiency in the future. Industrial efficiency on a universal 
scale would give us the millennium. And mass production is the 
open sesame to industrial efficiency. The barriers to mass produc- 
tion do not derive from technological difficulties but from our 
economical and political imbroglios. The author does not pretend 
to solve the economic and social problems which prevent applied 
science from accomplishing more in the way of making life less 
laborious and more comfortable. His intention is solely to present 
the case from the technologist’s point of view. He makes a rapid 
survey of the data such as the average man needs to digest before 
he can intelligently evaluate the theories confected by professional 
reformers. L. W. W. 
CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY. By C. Delisle Burns. 
W.W. Norton and Company. $2.50. Published March 28. 

HE author has turned his fertile pen to the tasks and problems 

of Democracy in a crumbling social order. Democracy is 
faced not only by the threat of dictatorship, whether Fascist or 
proletarian, but by a challenge to create a new order of things, 
providing for a broader extension of the goods of life, by the con- 
secrated instruments of Democracy, free discussion, and criticism. 
The author proposes no specific, but limits himself to the attitude 
which the common citizen must adopt towards community life, in 
the city, in the State, in the family of nations. The John Smiths 
and Mary Browns of the world must become more social-minded, 
and realize that health and property and education are beneficial 
not only to the individual possessing them but to the community 
as well. We must take stock of our needs and opportunities in a 
new age of plenty and decide what sort of civilization we wish to 
live in for the future. Among the means to be used to carry out 
the new policy, a large place is given to the democratic choice of 
leaders who have the faculty of arousing the social enthusiasm of 
the common man and of directing his latent social energies. Al- 
though Mr. Burns repudiates the old Liberalism of the nineteenth 
century, he is still bound by some of its clichés and platitudes. 
To read him one might think that the solution of the world’s 
problems was simply a matter of amicable getting-together. Al- 
though he sows a great deal of common sense through his pages, 
he fails to present the social problem in its appalling depth and 


perplexity. G. J. M. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


FRANCE IN FERMENT. By Alexander Werth. The Paris 
correspondent of one of the London newspapers writes a vivid and 
entertaining account of what’s been going on over there during the 
past few years. The entire Stavisky affair, the Prince murder 
mystery, the Parliamentary investigations, the mobs and bloodshed 
in the Place de la Concorde, the Cabinet turnovers, the Doumergue 
truce—the whole lively story is told. Especially valuable is the 
thumbnail sketch devoted to each of the nation’s parties and 
leaders. (Harper. $3.00) 

A PRIMER OF MONEY. By Donald B. Woodward and Marc 


A. Rose. Here is the book you've been looking for ever since that 
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day when the Credit Anstalt crashed, or even earlier, when Ger- 
man marks paid off at 1,000,000,000,000 to 1, and financial news 
jumped to the front page. Are you bewildered by the mysteries of 
banking, exchange, the gold standard? Do you want to under- 
stand the monetary reforms of Roosevelt’s administration? This 
is the book. It is rewritten from a former volume of the same title, 
~umbined with a revision of the authors’ Jnflation, and brought up 
to date. Published April 11. (McGraw-Hill. $2.50) 

THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1935. Edited by 
Howell Davies. This most useful handbook, compiled evidently 
with an eye to British interests, is invaluable for tourists, traveling 
salesmen, and even immigrants, who may contemplate entering any 
of the republics or colonies of Central and South America. The 
field of information covered leaves nothing to be desired, even to 
advising how much to give in the ways of tips. It is, however, 
untrue to say that “the conflict between Church and state a 
Mexico was brought to an end in 1929. (H. W. Wilson Company ) 
POEMS. By Thomas McGreevy. A volume replete with classical 
names and erudition, but missing in poetic value. The author 
seems to have bundled together a combination of sentences and 
phrases holding nothing but what is incomprehensible. There are 
Catholic references, but little of the Catholic spirit. Less striving 
for strength with words that border on the vulgar would help him. 
The poet, if he adhered more to the traditional form, would be 
more brilliant in his work. (Viking. $1.50) 

THE BACHELOR PRINCE. By Frazier Hunt. A hero-wor- 
shiping biography of the Prince of Wales. Chatty and entertain- 
ing, sometimes amusing and occasionally informative, but never- 
theless slight and rather inconsequential when it comes to any real 
information about the next King of England. The journalistic 
style soon becomes tiresome, Published April 17. (Harper. $2.50) 
1S THIS AMERICA? By John Gibbons. Readers of AMERICA 
will need no introduction to John Gibbons. In this volume, Mr. 
Gibbons writes of a journey some years ago to this country, from 
New York to New Orleans by train, and returning to New York 
through a combination of walking, hitch-hiking, and bus riding. 
He is entertaining, often amusing, and always pleasant reading. 
His opinions are refreshing and keen, and his little stories usually 
have some essential point. Americans should like this English- 
man’s views on their country, on their customs, and on themselves. 
Published April 22. (Dutton. $2.50) 

DOMINICAN SPIRITUALITY. Translated by Anselm M. 
Townsend, O.P. Five essays by distinguished French and Belgian 
Dominicans. The central paper, both in place and in importance, 
is by the eminent theologian Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, and 
discusses the character and principles of Dominican spirituality. 
Orientation toward wisdom, truth, contemplation, is proposed as 
its fundamental characteristic. From this three directive prin- 
ciples are derived: the complete development of nature under 
Grace, the transcendence of the supernatural life over the natural, 
and emphasis upon the intrinsic efficacy of grace; “ consequently 
it considers the mystical life as the normal crowning of asceticism.” 
\s a defender of this last thesis, Garrigou-Lagrange is very well 
known to French readers. The mystical life is conceived to be 
marked by the supra-human mode, rendered manifest and frequent, 
of the operation of the Gifts of the Holy Spirit. The other essays 
treat of St. Dominic, of the historical evolution of Dominican 
spirituality, of the Liturgy, and of prayer. (Bruce. $1.25) 
AMERICAN PLAYS. Edited by Allan Gates Halline. Another 
anthology of native drama which will be useful for collateral read- 
ing in College Seminars, chiefly because the plays selected differ, 
with few exceptions, from those included in numerous similar vol- 
umes. Professor Halline claims his dramatic culls are represen- 
tative, makes a distinct effort to define their thought, subordinates 
drama to philosophical interpretation. The careful student will 
disagree and find ample ground for dispute in the eclectic critical 
notes. Best feature of the 787 pages: appended bibliographies and 
(American Book Company ) 


chronological tables. 
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Communications 








Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications, 


Mother 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial in the issue of AMERICA for April 13, entitled: 
** Mothers’ Day, May 12,” excellent as it is, misses a great oppor- 
tunity because it overlooks a striking fact. The editorial states: 
“It is understood, of course, that Mothers’ Day has no liturgical 
sigificance whatever.” Very true, as the next sentence explains. 
Then we read: “ But just as it is perfectly fit and proper for 
every Catholic to hear Mass and to offer special prayers on the 
Fourth of July and on Thanksgiving Day, so if Mothers’ Day 
can be made a means of grace to souls, Catholics can be safely 
invited to honor it.” 

The suggestion which follows is good, but perhaps this one is 
better. The striking fact which has been overlooked for six years 
is the concession of a special feast by the Holy See to the Com- 
munity of the Servites of Mary, to be celebrated on Mothers’ Day 
in this country, under the title of “ Mary, the Mother of the Hu- 
man Race,” Mater Generis Humanae. As the New York Catholic 
News stated in 1929, our Blessed Mother is presented to us in 
the Office and Mass of that feast as our Mother standing beneath 
the Cross of Our Blessed Redeemer. 

It was suggested to our Bishops, assembled in conference in 
Washington in the Fall of 1930, that they petition the Holy See 
to extend this privilege to all the dioceses of this country. As 
efforts had been made in some dioceses to make the Saturday 
before Mothers’ Day an occasion for honoring our Blessed Mother, 
this suggestion very likely was not favored. But it seems to me 
that there are greater possibilities of making Mothers’ Day a 
means of grace to souls, if our popular national celebration is 
given a liturgical background, which is not only beautiful but also 
true. The second paragraph of your editorial explains this truth. 

May we hope that one of our Bishops will take the lead in this 
matter by requesting the extension of the Feast to his diocese, 
and thus prevent a beautiful national custom from degenerating 
into “cheap sentimentality and commercial taint”? 

Baltimore, Md. JoserH J. HAEMMERER. 


Explains His Viewpoint 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Although Father Giroux disagrees with me in the issue of 
America for March 16, I feel very grateful for his answer to my 
letter in the March 2 issue. I wish to assure Father Giroux that 
I have no “ private feud to settle with some member of the clergy,” 
but I do believe that greater devotion to the Holy Spirit, especial- 
ly in this age, would prevent the cause of so much cynical and 
scandalous talk against the Church. 

As one instance, I feel sure that a few, at least, of the clergy 
will agree with me in saying that the discrimination caused by 
definite charges for Masses and religious devotions, such as the 
Three Hours Agony, smacks of professional practices. It is not 
necessary for me to name churches where the poor are roped 
off from the better seats or where the exhortation to give one 
(or some other fixed amount) dollar is more in evidence than to 
give according to our means. Is not: “ Give what you can and 
the poor are just as welcome to these front seats as the rich,” 
more in harmony with Catholicism and Canon Law than duplex 
envelopes, reserved seats, and “Seats 25 cents”? Why the em- 
phasis on the one dollar when it is a fortune to some and a trifle 
to others? Why a 25-cent Fold and a 50-cent Fold in the House 
of God? True, the Church must be supported, but are flat rates 
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on nearly everything from votive candles to Requiem Masses not 
a cause of many feeling unjustly treated when they cannot meet 
these prices? Also, do they not tend to make those who can give 
more to limit themselves to the amount asked? I am asking, not 
dictating. 

The “gratuitous assertion” imputed to my leading question 
seems to put me in a class to which I should hesitate to condemn 
even Lester P. Eliot. I think that in this day less scandal is 
caused by facing “blunt” questions, as the Catholic Worker does, 
than by ignoring them. That is why I am grateful for the Catholic 
Worker and for Father Giroux’s answer. 

New York. Joun A. CuRRAN, 
Three-Way Split 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am glad to note that Michael O'Shaughnessy in the issue of 
America for March 30 recognizes the full importance of the con- 
sumer in his suggested solution of the national problem. 

Your correspondent attended several sessions of the National 
Catholic Industrial Conference. To say the least, the importance 
of the consumer was not stressed. To me, it seems that all our 
present troubles are due to neglect of the necessity of a three-way 
split of the advantages of science, engineering and improved man- 
agement among capital, consumer, and labor. At present, and 
for many years past, capital claimed all the profits resulting from 
improved production and operation with the exception of certain 
concessions grudgingly made to labor in the form of wages. The 
consumer was left out in the cold (especially in connection with 
the utilities group) and thus the public has not secured its right- 
ful share of scientific developments. Labor, the largest consumer, 
has thus suffered more than the failure to have wages raised. 
Consideration of the consumer in lower rates would have caused 
extension of services with direct and indirect benefit to labor. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy seems to think that “Big Business,” as 
controlled by the powerful capitalistic dynasty, is crooked, not 
merely in spots, but characteristically. From reports of investiga- 
tions recently made that seems a reasonable conclusion. New 
laws and regulations will have little effect except to make evasion 
a little more difficult and slower. Until capital becomes more 
conscientious, what we need is better law enforcement. I would 
like to see the business racketeer occupying a cell adjacent to 
the liquor racketeer if their known law evasions were the same. 
Just one example of this kind would take some of the kinks out 
of capital. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. J. P. Coste.ro. 


From India 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For the last few years Father Zimblys, St. George’s Rectory, 
Salmon Street, Philadelphia, sent me his copy of AMERICA. Lately 
I noticed I am receiving America directly from the Publication 
Office, New York. I do not know who my benefactor is but | 
thank him most sincerely. Every week I look forward to this 
interesting publication which contains such splendid articles. The 
articles on Education especially interest me very much, since | 
happen to be President of the Catholic Educational Council of 
the Madras Presidency. 

Perhaps you could find me a benefactor, who would be willing 
to send me some books and pamphlets advertised in AMERICA. 
They will be very useful for us here, where we get so very little 
Catholic literature, while we have to deal with the same evils as 
exist in Europe and the United States: complete state control and 
monopoly over education, birth control, etc., etc. Pamphlets will 
also be very useful for our Major Seminary here in Nellore where 
fifty Indian students are preparing for the priesthood. 

I visited New York in 1931. If I had known then what I know 
now about America, I would certainly have called upon you. 

Will you kindly note that my address is Nellore, Br. India, 
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and not simply India, for I am afraid that some issues of AMERICA 
have gone to the Dutch Indies. I hope to receive regularly your 
splendid Catholic weekly review, for it is very much appreciated 
here not only by myself but by all the Mill Hill Fathers. 

I wish you every success and God’s abundant blessings on your 
work. 

Nellore, Br. WW. Bouter, 


Bishop of Nellore. 


India. 


Streamlined Praying 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

What does one do in this instance? 
son we had occasion to take a non-Catholic guest to our parish 
church. She is a sincere young lady and we hoped she would be 
edified. Alas, an effect entirely opposite to the one we intended 
was produced. 

The young priest raced through the prayers as ii the Devil 
were after him. He took his share of the ‘‘Our Father” in one 
gulp; his half of the “ Hail Mary” was just a loud, rushing 
mumble. When we arrived home, the young woman (who is a 
close family friend) felt free to express her wonderment and to 
contrast the reverence with which the “Our Father” was said 
by the minister in her church with the manner in which it was 
hurriedly mumbled in ours. With the average person, it is al- 
most impossible to counteract the bad impression. If this were an 
isolated instance, it might not be worthy of note. With the 
writer, it has been all too common an experience. 

It would perhaps be too harsh to compare the racehorse method 
of saying prayers at services with the Tibetan’s prayer-wheel, 
but it is certainly almost as mechanical. I used to attend a church 
in which one of the assistant pastors never delivered a sermon. 
He heard confessions and spent much time working among the 
dregs of humanity for the saving of souls. But each time he said 
the prayers after Mass he delivered the most powerful sermon I 
have ever heard. I feel that more good can be accomplished for 
the spiritual welfare of a congregation by the fervor and devo- 
tion with which the priest says the Rosary, or the prayers after 
Mass, or the Stations of the Cross, than many good Fathers can 
ever attain by the most carefully prepared and the most perfectly 
delivered sermons. 

Detroit, Mich. 


During the Lenten sea- 


J, P. D. 


Too Much Jelly Fish 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Congratulations on the article in the issue of America for 
March 23 on “ The Bleeding Textile Workers.” It was excellent, 
the fighting sort of thing that should characterize us Catholics. Too 
much of the jelly-fish, the two-sides-to-every-question, attitude has 
been manifest in Catholic writing. The article on Mexico was 
also very good. Rather amusing, too, how helpless we are, twenty 
millions of us, to influence the secular press or the rotten Ad- 
ministration, 

Albany, N. Y. JAMES FITZGERALD 


Why Not? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

[ wish to congratulate Reginald Kennedy on his article, “ What 
Happened in Harlem?” in the issue of America for April 6. As 
I have always lived among Negroes during my few years of life, 
I feel I understand them a little better than the average Catholic, 
and know their abilities, intelligence and humanity. They never 
have a chance to show their greatness or develop it to any extent. 
The Catholic is guilty of neglect to these, our brethren, and I 
think if missions were established in the poor sections and acts 
of charity performed for these Negroes they would recognize 
the Church of God and spread the knowledge among themselves. 
This method is used in our foreign missions. Why not here? 

Stamford, Conn. Antuony T. Masso. 
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Home News.—The President began preparations for 
disbursement of the $4,000,000,000 work-relief fund. On 
April 23, Frank C. Walker was appointed head of a Divi- 
sion of Applications and Information to pass on all plans 
submitted. Those approved will go to a works-allotment 
board, headed by the President, which will make a final 
decision. On April 24 President Roosevelt assigned fifty 
governmental departments and agencies to handle the 
administrative work of the program. Three new bureaus 
will be established, to handle rural rehabilitation (under 
the direction of Under-Secretary of Agriculture Tug- 
well), railroad-crossing elimination, and rural electrifica- 
tion. Eight primary project divisions were outlined by 
the President: (1) highway construction and grade-cross- 
ing elimination; (2) rural rehabilitation and relief; (3) 
rural electrification ; (4) low-cost housing; (5) assistance 
to white-collar workers; (6) expansion of the CCC; (7) 
loans to political subdivisions; (8) soil erosion, refor- 
estation, and miscellaneous projects. On April 24, the 
President raised from 71.11 to 77.5757 cents an ounce the 
price the Government will pay for newly mined domestic 
silver. Following protests by manufacturers, on April 17 
the President ordered an investigation of imports of 
bleached cotton cloth. On April 19, a Cabinet commit- 
tee was appointed to conduct inquiries into the cotton tex- 
tile situation, considering emergency problems and the 
future of the industry. Senator Harrison on April 17 
introduced a compromise bonus bill, providing immediate 
surrender payment of the present value in bonds and cash. 
On April 23, Secretary Morgenthau warned that if cash 
payment of the bonus were voted, Congress would also 
have to vote increased taxes to provide the money. The 
Bankhead Farm-Tenant-Aid bill on April 24 was recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Agriculture, by a vote of 45 
to 38, with instructions that it be reported back before 
May 12. Marriner S. Eccles was confirmed as Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board by the Senate on April 24. 
General Hugh S. Johnson, appearing before the Senate 
Finance Committee on April 18, warned that abolition of 
the NRA would mean chaos, and would be an “ explosive 
act of destruction.”” On April 20 the House Banking and 
Currency Committee filed its report on the Omnibus Bank- 
ing bill, recommending passage substantially as drafted. 
On April 18, the House rejected twenty-five attempts to 
amend the social-security bill, and on April 19 passed it. 
372 to 33. The House Appropriations Committee on 
April 23 recommended an expenditure of $457,786,261 
for the Navy, the largest peace-time Navy program in 
American history. On April 18 Secretary Ickes canceled 
$210,000 in public-works loans for Georgia, and on April 
19 the Government took over the administration of Fed- 
eral relief in the State. On April 22 Senator Long de- 
nounced Roosevelt, Ickes, Hopkins, and others, and threat- 
ened a revolt by Louisiana against parts of the New Deal 
On April 24 Father Charles E. Coughlin began 


program. 
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a campaign with the National Union for Social Justice to 
support and work for the application of its principles of 
social justice. He specifically favored the Frazier-Lemke 
bill for the relief of farm debts, the Wagner labor bill, the 
Wheeler-Rayburn holding-company bill, the Nye muni- 
tions bill, the Nye-Sweeney coinage bill, and the veterans’ 
bonus. 


Mexican Affairs.—Josephus Daniels, Ambassador to 
Mexico, arrived in New York on April 21 on furlough, 
to return on June 12. He declined to discuss the Borah 
resolution, but stated that the Mexican Government 
“claims the Church has been against the revolution move- 
ment .. . and is still working against it and is active in 
politics. The Church denies this and says the Government 
is made up of agnostics who want to crush all religion. 
The religious situation now in Mexico is at a complete 
impasse.” Sixteen Congressmen petitioned the Federal 
Communications Commission to cancel the licenses of sta- 
tions which on March 21 transmitted a Mexican Govern- 
ment broadcast reported to have been indecent. On April 
24, the month-old electrical strike at Tampico was ended. 


Franco-Soviet Alliance.—Draft of the proposed mu- 
tual-assistance treaty between Soviet Russia and France 
was submitted to the French Cabinet by Foreign Minister 
Laval on April 18. It would apply articles XVI and 
XVII of the League Covenant to non-members (such as 
Germany and Japan), with their sanctions; would de- 
clare specifically what should be done in case the Council 
should leave further action to the complaining nations; 
and would be so constructed as to invite the adherence to 
the pact of other nations. Unexpected obstacles, however, 
hegan to crop up in France concerning the progress of the 
agreement. Hesitation was expressed as to France’s will- 
ingness to agree to immediate and automatic military ac- 
tion in case of aggression ; also to the Soviet demand that 
the treaty guarantee Russian frontiers on the Baltic States. 
French requirements also that Soviet propaganda cease on 
French soil were renewed and insistent. There was specu- 
lation over M. Laval’s proposed visit to Moscow. 


Easter in Vatican City.——The Solemn High Mass, 
sung Easter morning by the Holy Father in St. Peter’s 
basilica, was broadcast across the Atlantic, picked up by 
the National and Columbia networks, and clearly heard 
throughout the whole United States. In Rome, a congre- 
gation estimated as larger than 100,000 persons, crowded 
into St. Peter’s for the ceremony. After the Mass the 
Pontiff resumed the ancient ceremony of blessing the peo- 
ple in the plaza. His appearance on the central balcony 
of the basilica, seated on the sedia gestatoria, was greeted 
by tremendous applause. The vast throng knelt in com- 
plete silence while the Pontiff pronounced his benediction. 
This blessing was also broadcast to the world. Observers 
reported that unusually large numbers of people were 
present in Rome this year for the Holy Week services. 


Ireland and a Republic.—On Easter Sunday, the 
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Government officially, for the first time, arranged a cele- 
bration in commemoration of the 1916 Easter week upris- 
ing. President de Valera unveiled a memorial to the event 
in the General Postoffice where the Republic was pro- 
claimed. Former President Cosgrave and his adherents 
declined invitations to attend, alleging that the time has 
not yet come for the adequate commemoration of 1916. 
The Irish Republican Army held its own celebrations, as 
heretofore, by marching through Dublin and congregating 
at Glasnevin Cemetery. In the previous week, Frank 
MacDermott provoked a debate in the Dail by a motion 
declaring that the Government either abandon its profes- 
sion of republicanism or seek authority for the immediate 
establishment of a republic for the twenty-six counties. 
President de Valera reaffirmed the ideals of Fianna Fail 
as being the establishment of a republic inclusive of all 
Ireland, but he admitted that the accomplishment of such 
an aim was at present remote, and that an immediate dec- 
laration would be ineffective, whether that declaration 
were limited to the Free State or included Northern 
Ireland. 


Canadian Legislative Session.—Very few of the 
measures promised in the “ new-deal” program of Prime 
Minister Bennett were passed during the three months’ 
sessions just terminated. The bulk of legislation will be 
acted upon when Parliament meets again on May 20. 
Many measures looking to social reform have been delayed 
in the necessary committee discussions ; these included the 
unemployment insurance bill, the regulations about work- 
hours and minimum wages, and also the proposals rising 
out of the findings of the Royal Commission which in- 
vestigated the financial and industrial conditions through 
the Dominion. The majority report of this Commission 
stressed the evils of monopolies and wealth concentration, 
and opened the way toward a greater control by the Gov- 
ernment of commerce and industry, and more stringent 
regulation of business procedure. Harry Stevens, former 
Minister of Trade in the Bennett Cabinet, projected these 
remedies for the ills he claimed were present. The Lib- 
erals, while they have thus far not opposed the Govern- 
ment measures, have begun to attack the revolutionary 
elements in the legislation that will be found necessary to 
implement the Royal Commission report. 


Coup d’Etat in Bulgaria—Easter Sunday saw a 
dramatic change of Government in Bulgaria, effected by 
King Boris and resulting in his becoming the virtual 
“ dictator” of his own country. Wranglings among high 
officials of the army and a generally confused political 
situation had led to a crisis on April 18, with the intern- 
ment of two former Premiers, Alexander Gueorguieff and 
Kimon Tsankoff, and the subsequent resignation of the 
Zlateff Government. The King on April 19 entrusted the 
formation of a new Government to Andrew Tocheff. 
former diplomat, and on April 22 he forestalled an in- 
tended coup on the part of the army by seizing military 
power and declaring a new constitutional regime. 
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Fighting in the Chaco.—Heavy fighting occurred in 
the Chaco battle sector during Holy Week and the Easter- 
tide. Easter Day itself was marked by one of the biggest 
battles of the war on a 120-mile front. The Bolivians 
launched a counter attack following the early April ad- 
vances of the Paraguayans attempting to recapture par- 
ticularly Charagua, in Santa Cruz Department, a big oil 
area town and one of the strategic points in the battle line. 
On April 22 the Paraguayan War Ministry reported a 
general Bolivian retreat from positions in the central sec- 
tor of the 120-mile front with 3,000 casualties. A La Paz 
dispatch the following day, however, announced the re- 
capture of Charagua. Seven Paraguayan regiments were 
said to have been destroyed and, according to the dispatch 
from the Bolivian capital, the dead included more than 
thirty high officers. 


Switzes Released.—Robert G. Switz and his wife, the 
young Americans from East Orange, N. J., who had been 
held in French jails for more than sixteen months on 
charges of espionage for Russia, were tried in Paris along 
with twenty-seven other persons last week. The spy plot 
was described as the largest discovered by French authori- 
ties since the War. Four prisoners were acquitted, and 
the others found guilty. But the Switzes, who had prac- 
tically acknowledged complicity, were released and ex- 
empted from punishment because they had given the 
authorities full aid by naming the other members of the 
ring. In an interview later, Switz justified his action by 
claiming that his co-conspirators were men of contemptible 
character and that he was aiding both France and Russia 
by betraying them into the hands of the police. On April 
23, the number of conscripts under arms rose to 420,000 
when the “ War babies,” the young men born during the 
World War and numbering more than 120,000, entrained 
for the military barracks and began their eighteen-month 
training period. Observers reported that the new con- 
scripts would soon be moved to the Eastern frontier. 


Communists and Famine in China.—According to 
an Associated Press dispatch from Nanking on April 21, 
an estimated 12,000,000 persons were suffering from 
drought-induced famine conditions in eight provinces of 
China. Meanwhile, the Government continued active 
against the Red terror. General Chiang Kai-shek was in 
charge of the Nanking campaign, though there was a 
rumor that he was seriously ill. The Communists were 
particularly active in Northern Szechwan and several 
strategic cities and towns were reported to have fallen into 
their hands. In consequence the American Consul-Gen- 
eral at Hankow advised temporary evacuation of Chengtu, 
the capital, by Americans. In the middle of the month a 
Nanking dispatch reported that 7,000 Communists had 
been slain by the Federal army in four days fighting in 
the Kweichow province. 


German Protest to Geneva.—The German Govern- 
ment delivered an oral protest on April 18 to Sir Eric 
Phipps, British Ambassador in Berlin, against Great Brit- 
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ain’s participation in the League Council’s recent rebuke 
to Germany. Characterizing British action as a “ be- 
trayal,” in view of the apparently cooperative disposition 
shown by Sir John Simon, the British Foreign Min- 
ister, at his recent visit to Berlin, Germany claimed that 
ritain had slammed the door of the League in Germany’s 
face in her eagerness to participate with France. On 
April 20 the German Government sent a circular note 
stating that it “ challenged the right ” of the nations con- 
cerned to “set themselves up as judges of Germany.” 
In the Council's resolution it saw “ an attempt at new dis- 
crimination against Germany,” and would make known 
later its attitude on the various questions involved. 


Hitler Birthday Celebrated.—Chancelor Adolf Hit- 
ler’s forty-sixth birthday was widely commemorated. The 
birthday gift attracting most attention consisted of four 
squadrons of military planes, totaling forty-one units, pre- 
sented by the Storm Troops and League of War Veterans 
The planes will be incorporated in the Reich’s military 
air fleet. The army and its leaders paid high tribute to 
Herr Hitler. The German Labor Front announced as its 
birthday gift the fact that in its nation-wide confidential 
shop-council election 84.5 per cent of the total vote was 
cast for the official Nazi lists. An increasing lack of faith 
in the Government-controlled press was reported. Also 
said to be gaining momentum was a movement demanding 
colonial expansion. The German Foreign Office received 
a note from the United States protesting the discrimina- 
tion against American holders of Dawes Loan coupons 
and calling attention to the fact that “the solemn faith 
and credit of Germany had been pledged that payments on 
the bonds would be met without discrimination for or 
against any holder.” 


Nordic Pagans Favored.—Although Catholic and 
Protestant mass meetings are forbidden by the Govern- 
ment, Nordic pagans received permission for a rally in the 
Berlin Sportspalast. Billboards throughout the city ad- 
vertised the pagan rally. On the posters a red tongue of 
flame, symbol of the old Germanic religion, was shown 
springing out of a swastika. Handbills urged citizens to 
join the “ real German religion.”” Father Dobterstein, of 
Allenstein, East Prussia, was arrested charged with criti- 
cizing Propaganda Minister Goebbels. The Easter num- 
ber of the Catholic diocesan journal of Berlin was sup- 
pressed for reporting the trial of Father Leffers, recently 
sentenced to imprisonment. Three neo-pagan students 
pretending to be Catholics had drawn Father Leffers into 
a criticism of Dr. Alfred Rosenberg’s anti-Christian book 
“The Myth of the Twentieth Century.” In Paderborn, 
the Catholic youth organization was suppressed for using 
the name of Widikund, first Christian Duke of Saxony. 
Catholic theological students were freed of Storm Troop 
and labor service as a result of Vatican-Reich negotiations. 
For the first time in many centuries thousands of Ger- 
mans kept the Eastertide as a pagan festival. A decree 
designed to remove confessional newspapers from the 
field of German journalism was issued by Max Amann, 
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President of the Reich Press Chamber. It was felt that 
the new ordinance meant the suppression of all Catholic 
newspapers and Church organs. 


Danger to Youth Revealed.—President Eggers and 
Judge Haasemann, of the Province of Hanover, appealed 
to parents, teachers and pastors to aid in checking the 
moral laxity among the youth of the district. Complaints 
flowed from all parts of Germany alleging that the present 
Government tendency to remove youth from the influence 
of the home is breaking down the old German morality. 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler assumed control of the German 
judiciary. In future he will appoint all judges of civil and 
criminal courts throughout Germany, and their tenure of 
office will depend upon him. He will also appoint all 
State attorneys. 


Formosa Earthquake.—Early Easter Sunday a severe 
earthquake rocked the southwest section of the Island of 
Formosa leaving a death-list of more than 3,000, over 
10,000 injured, and 250,000 estimated homeless. About 
eighty per cent of the victims were Chinese. The heaviest 
casualties and damage were in Taichu and Shinehiku. 
Help was immediately rushed to the stricken area from 
all parts of Japan, and special funds were put at the dis- 
posal of the sufferers. There were no American victims. 
This is the second severe earthquake in Formosa during 
the twentieth century. In 1906 there were 1,228 killed in 
a similar disaster. 


Iran’s Earthquake.—A series of earthquakes begin- 
ning on April 12 and continuing on April 23 in Iran have 
caused the death of 600 persons. The press of Iran re- 
ported that the heaviest damage had been done at Suleda 
where many buildings were destroyed and: most of the 
inhabitants were left homeless. According to a dispatch 
of the Associated Press the quake in Formosa still taxed 
the agencies of mercy to the limit in rushing supplies of 
food, water and medical necessities to the most distant 
parts of Formosa. Surveys showed that in this region 
approximately 25,000 square miles inhabited by 250,000 


persons had been lain waste. 





For next week’s issue AMERICA is proud to 
announce that it has secured two features of great 
importance in view of the approaching canoniza- 
tion at Rome of Sir Thomas More and Cardinal 
Fisher. 

They will be a collaboration by the Chester- 
belloc on these two great historic figures, now 

» Taised to the altars. 

Belloc will deal with Cardinal Fisher, and in his 
own way will reconstruct the days of Henry VIII 
and will show why the great Churchman opposed 
the tyrant. 

Chesterton will write on Thomas More, and, 
as always, will find in his story a lesson for those 
tg us who would exalt the state to a supreme 
being. 























